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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


8 ge Republican search for «. presidential candidate proceeds on much 

the same line as before. The opponents of Mr. BLAINE manifest 
in various ways their alarm at the prospect of his nomination, and some 
of them intimate that a bolt is possible if he should receive a majority of 
votes in the national convention. Yhe Evening Post of New York has 
republished the old charges brought against him as a member of congress 
and as speaker of the House, as an indication of what the party will have 
to carry if he is its candidate. On the other hand his friends are as tri- 
umphant and as confident as before, although the more far-seeing portion 
of them are apprehensive of some move on the part of the Administration 
which may dash their hopes. Against Mr. ARTHUR as a candidate first 
and last, they would not fear to array their forces. But they are afraid 
that his candidacy may be the cover for a bold and effective movement, 
that will result in the maintenance of his friends in power. It is not to 
be denied that there are indications of something like this ahead. Mr. 
LENNON the Treasurer of the National Protective Association, who has 
returned from a visit to Washington, reports having learned that after a 
few ballots in the convention, Mr. ARTHUR'S friends will go over bodily 
to the support of Mr. Epmunps, and will nominate him with the help of 
the Independents. This might seem to be asurrender to the Independent 
element, and an abandonment of the next administration to them. But 
it is not to be forgotten that Mr. EpMunps first and last is a stalwart, and 
that while he has not allowed party allegiance to run away with his con- 
science and his judgment in his career as a senator, he has supported 
some of the most objectionable proposals from that faction of the party. 
His election under such auspices would be a very different thing from 
his obtaining the nomination as an Independent simply and at the hands 
of the Independents. It would mean an obligation to recognise Mr. 
ARTHUR in New York and Mr. CAMERON in Pennsylvania as the nearest 
friends and most trusted advisers of the new administration. It would 
mean a new lease of power for the old Republican machine in nearly 
every state in which it has been potent. It would mean a disastrous de- 
feat for the Independents accomplished by their own votes. 

The danger of a nomination being made by the representatives of 
states in which a Republican majority is not possible, has lead Zhe Ad- 
vertiser to suggest a conference of the delegations from the great Repub- 
lican commonwealths, as a preliminary to the Convention itself. As it 
suggests that the representatives of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Illinois (numbering nearly a third of the whole Convention) should meet 
in this way, it cannot be charged that any local jealousy has prompted 
the proposal. We should think it much wiser, if a conference is to be 
held at all, that the delegates from every state which voted for Mr. Gar- 
FIELD should be invited to attend it, and that its proceedings should be 
kept as secret as possible. It is now known that Mr. LINCOLN’s second 
nomination was carried first in a conference of the representatives of the 
Union League, in which the opposition to his administration was can- 
vassed fully and frankly, and his opponents were met and answered by 
his friends in a way that would have been extremely impolitic in open 
convention. One of the most serious drawbacks to national conventions 
is the absence of opportunity for thoroughly frank discussion. It is im- 
possible to speak on the floor of the Convention with entire freedom of a 
man who may yet be the candidate of the party for the highest office in 
the nation. For this reason the most important part of the discussion 
which goes on, is conducted out of doors. A vast amount of sifting of 
character and record occurs in committee rooms and at the headquarters 
of delegations. The conference we propose would mean simply the or- 
ganization of this informal discussion in a shape which would be fairer to 
the candidates and more advantageous to the party. 


It is reported that Mr. Knox, the Controller of the Currency, intends 
to retire from that very responsible position, and to accept the presidency 
of a national bank in New York. We are not surprised at this decision, 








although we regret it. Mr. KNox has had a difficult and often a dis- 
agreeable task in the supervision of the national banks, and rarely has 
it happened that one of those banks broke down, without his being held re- 
sponsible for its failure. The last instance of this sort is that of the Pacific 
Bank in Boston, whose creditors charge Mr. Knox with being the cause 
of their serious losses. Some of these gentlemen admit that they them- 
selves were aware of the unpleasant facts, which Mr. KNox should have 
known and acted upon. They also admit that they took no steps either 
to warn their associates or to invite his action. In the direction of a busi- 
ness so vast and complex, nothing less than omniscience would suffice to 
prevent mistakes of judgment. Such mistakes Mr. KNox in a few in- 
stances may have made on practical questions, as we think he has done 
on matters of theory in his annual reports. But his worst enemies never 
have ventured to charge upon him any corrupt motive for his action, and 
the country for these years past has had reason to congraiulate itself on 
the solidity of his judgment and the promptness of his attention to duty. 
When a man of these qualities has had to deal with our largest moneyed 
interests, and has dealt with them on the whole so well and successfully, 
he is entitled to the most generous construction, until the proof that he is 
unworthy of confidence is forthcoming. 


OnE of the most gratifying features of Mr. BLArrR’s bill to extend 
national aid to education, which passed the Senate last week and is now 
before the House, is the entire omission of the objectionable feature in 
the proposals made by Mr. LOGAN and Mr. BLAINE. The Eighty-five 
million dollars it appropriates is not taken from any specific source 
of revenue, but from the national treasury simply. The tax on whiskey 
is not identified with the cause of education; and were that tax to be 
abolished after the passage of the bill, the money it appropriates would 
be distributed notwithstanding. This removes what was a serious source 
of offence in Mr. LoGan’s bill. The strongest friends of education 
are generally the strongest enemies of the liquor traffic. They were 
greatly unwilling to have the prosperity of the former made dependent 
on the profits of the latter. As it stands, the bill comes the nearer to 
the proposal to distribute the entire surplus among the states, because 
of this omission. 


It is remarked even by Democratic papers that no Congress for 
twenty years past has been so dilatory in the discharge of public busi- 
ness as the present. This censure falls more heavily upon the House 
than the Senate, since the most important measures of the session must 
originate in the House. The appropriation bills usually are in their final 
shape and have passed the House before April. At this time the most 
important of them either have not passed the House or have not emerged 
from its committee. 

The Senate might have accomplished more in the legislation open to 
it, if less of the partisan spirit had prevailed in its discussions. When 
propositions the most remote from questions of party politics are brought 
forward, some Senator is sure to discover that the principles of his own 
party are in some way involved. His speech provokes others, and there 
is a wordy overflow which may waste days of the publictime. This was 
true of the discussion on Mr. MCPHERSON’S currency bill, of that on Mr. 
BLAIR’s education bill, and finally of that of the naval appropriation 
bill. It is notable, however, that when these propositions came to the 
vote, the Senate did not discover that they must be decided on party 
lines. On each occasion a large majority voted for the measure, although 
the division of the Senate between parties is nearly equal. Senator 
Jones, of Florida, in discussing the naval appropriation bill, rose above 
the partisan level and reminded the Senators what they owed to their 
country independently of party. If the spirit of his speech were the 
dominant one in our national councils, business would linger less in either 
house of Congress. 


THE Senate amended the naval appropriation bill by striking out all 
the general legislation on the subject of the naval service which the 
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measure contained, and by inserting its own bill for the construction of 
additional cruisers almost bodily into the measure it had received from 
the House. The reasons for the former procedure are very strong 
indeed. Incidental legislation inserted into appropriation bills, is almost 
proverbially hasty and ill-considered. It is impossible that it should 
receive a thorough discussion, when thus introduced. In many cases it 
has been found necessary afterwards to repeal provisions thus added to 
the law. Unless therefore there is some strong and exceptional reason 
for thus enlarging the scope of appropriation bills, the practice should be 
avoided. The Senate's additions to the bill are of equal importance. It 
is impossible that the country should maintain its dignity as a first-class 
power, while its navy is the jest of the civilized world. Every ship on 
our naval list, with the number and weight of her guns, is printed in the 
political annuals of Europe. This exhibition of our weakness on the sea 
lies before every European statesman, and helps to give tone to the treat- 
ment of diplomatic questions. Something was done to correct this at the 
last session of Congress, but the appropriations for this purpose must con- 
template a constant addition to our naval force, until we are able to make 
a decent show before Europe. 


THE Senate’s committee on foreign relations has reported an amend- 
ment to the diplomatic appropriation bill, which places one hundred 
thousand dollars at the disposal of the President, to be expended in the 
promotion of closer relations between the United States and the other 
nations of the American continent. He is to send out commissioners to 
examine the field and ascertain its possibilities. If he find it advisable, 
he is to call a congress or conference of these states by representatives at 
Washington, and it is to defray our part of the expenses from this fund. 
The latter part of the proposal will amount to nothing whatever under 
the present administration. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, the official adviser of 
the President in such matters, is fertile in excuse for not calling any 
such conference. Formerly he was opposed to it because he feared it 
might offend the BisMARCKS and other potentates of Europe. He now 
discovers that he recalled Mr. BLAINE’S invitation because the matter had 
not been thought over sufficiently, and no programme for discussion had 
been agreed upon. This might have been reason enough for postponing 
the meeting for another year, but it certainly did not warrant Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN in sending after Mr. TrescottT that humiliating letter of 
instructions, whick informed Europe that America was not powerful 
enough to mind her own business in her own way. The Secretary of 
State now thinks that instead of a common congress of all the American 
states, we need separate negotiations with each for a treaty of trade and 
reciprocity. He thinks that these might be managed so as to bring the 
countries into much closer commercial relations, and furnish an outlet 
of our superfluous silver, without injuring any American industry by the 
competition of imported articles. This is well enough, as far as it goes, 
But there are Americans, not represented in the State department. who 
have some relish of Mr. BLAINE’s idea that the states of this coutinent 
might have other points of contact and co-operation than those of trade, 
and that we, as the most powerful of them, might render them services in 
the maintenance of international peace and good feeling, and in the dif- 
fusion of higher ideas of public order, than have been prevalent in the 
South American republics. It is the English idea, not the American, to 
treat international relations as merely a basis for the extension of com- 
merce. 


THE Senate has begun the discussion of a national Bankruptcy bill, 
based substantially on Judge LoweE.vw’s proposal. It also has before 
it again the bill proposed by Mr. Davis (when Senator from Illinois) for 
the relief of the Supreme Court, by establishing an intermediate class of 
courts of appeal and defining their jurisdiction. The Postal Telegraph 
bill, which we mentioned last week as favorably reported, is a compro- 
mise between two rival proposals. It contemplates the establishment 
of a postal telegraph by a private corporation, which shall act in unison 
with the Post Office and shall employ the postmasters as its agents. It 
subjects the company to certain restrictions and conditions, under penal- 
ties specified. If no company accepts the offer thus extended, the bill 
authorizes the Post Office department to establish a postal telegraph at 
the public expense. As a private corporation already has offered to 


establish a postal telegraph on terms nearly identical with those of the 
bill, it is probable that the former half of the alternative is the one which 
will be acted on. We hope that the Senate will not neglect to take action 





on the proposal to establish a Savings Bank system in connection with 
the Post Office. This we think the more urgent necessity of the two. 
We are pretty amply provided with telegraphic facilities, but the majority 
of the people of the United States live out of reach of any institution for 
the deposit and care of their savings. 


On Tuesday last Mr. Morrison's bill to amend the tariff by a gen- 
eral reduction of twenty per cent. from the existing duties, was taken up 
in the House of Representatives. The protectionists, led by Mr. KELLY 
and Mr. RANDALL, objected to its consideration, which thereupon was 
put to the vote. As no less than thirty-nine Democrats voted in the 
negative, the bill would have received its quietus at once, had not five 
Republicans voted for its consideration and five others (one a Pennsyl- 
vanian) stayed away without being paired. Of three absent Democrats 
who were not paired, two were hostile to the bill and one friendly. Ina 
full House, therefore, the measure would have been defeated. As it was, 
it was saved for the time by the narrowest majority that ever rescued so 
important a measure, except that given in the Senate in 1847 for the 
“horizontal tariff’’ by the casting vote of Mr. DALLAs, the Vice-Presi- 
dent. That only five Republicans were counted in the one hundred and 
forty who supported the bill, is a gratifying fact. Of the five, one was 
from New York, one from Kansas, and three from Minnesota. Ninety- 
nine Republicans voted against consideration, showing that the Re- 
publican party is more united in the maintenance of the protective policy 
than upon any other great public question. 

We are not displeased with the result of the vote. As even the free 
trade papers admit, it foreshadows the defeat of Mr. MORRISON'S meas- 
ure in the House. A bill whose consideration was secured only through 
the absence of its enemies, and then only by a majority of two in the 
house of two hundred and seventy-eight members, may be regarded as 
moribund. But it would not have been well for the Republican party to 
prevent the Democrats led by Mr. MorRISON from making a distinct 
record upon this question. There is every reason to expect that the 
next Democratic platform will be much less frank with regard to the tariff 
than was that of 1880. The ambiguities devised by the Ohio state con- 
vention seem to find favor with Democratic workers of all shades of 
opinion. Kentucky echoes them as well as Pennsylvania. What we 
need therefore is such a commentary upon the platform, as will leave no 
chance of mistake as to the preferences and intentions of the Democratic 
party. This will be furnished by a debate on Mr. Morrison’s bill, and 
by the final vote upon that bill after the arguments of its friends and the 
answers of its opponents have been laid before both the House and the 
country. It is conceded that in their knowledge of the question and the 
ability with which they present it, the protectionists excel Mr. MORRISON 
and his friends. Such debaters as Mr. KELLEY and Mr. McKINLEy have 
nothing to fear from orators whose stock in trade consists of half a dozen 
commonplaces learnt from the English free traders, and as many oppro- 
brious epithets acquired from their American disciples. 


StncE River and Harbor Appropriation bills have ceased to be a 
popular method of spending the national surplus, appropriations for 
public buildings appear to have taken their place. In the House a long 
series of such appropriations has been reported favorably and voted, in 
spite of the opposition which forced a separate vote upon each. Mr. 
HotmaN of Indiana displayed much virtue as the friend and protector of 
the treasury, until New Albany in his own state was presented as needing 
an edifice at the national expense and for national uses. Then he at 
once voted. with the majority. This vote of Mr. HOLMAN’s represents 
the spirit of the whole transaction. It is a vast game of log-rolling, 
on exactly the same moral level as the appropriations for rivers and 
harbors in previous sessions. The members of the committee which 
reported the bill might almost be identified through the generosity of its 
provisions for the localities from which they come; and the majority 
of votes it has secured is held together by “‘ the power of public plunder.”’ 

The chief objection to these erections is that there is no real need of 
extensive and expensive edifices in most of these towns and cities. Any 
one who will visit the town of Dover in Delaware, and will ascertain the 
amount of use that is made of the large public building in that place, 
will see how easy it is to be absurdly extravagant in this matter of na- 
tional architecture. Dover is but one out of scores of places, in which 
there has been a similar waste of money. A second reason against 
them is the absence of anything like a national style of architecture. Of 
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the buildings already erected by the government, a very few have some 
claims to architectural beauty. Therest are extremely heavy and clumsy 
structures, which the development of esthetic insight is certain to render 
eye-sores to the communities in which they are placed. It would be far 
wiser to postpone building, or to build cheaply and in wood, until we 
have reached the point at which we will be certain that the nation’s 
money will be expended on structures which are permanently valuable 
in every sense. The fact that London has been obliged to pull down 
her monument to the Duke of Wellington, and to send it off to one of 
her military camps, in order to get rid of an eye-sore, is a warning which 
the American people will do well to lay to heart. 


A COMMITTEE of the House has reported a substitute for the Senate’s 
bill to regulate the counting of the electoral vote for President and Vice- 
President. It differs from the Senate’s bill chiefly in providing no au- 
thority within the state, which shall pronounce upon disputed questions 
as to the validity of selections of electors, and the like. It throws the 
whole matter into Congress, with the result of enabling that party which 
has the majority of members in both houses, to use any pretext to make 
or unmake a President. It provides that House and Senate shall meet 
in joint-convention, that each member of the convention shall have one 
vote, and that all disputed questions shall be decided by a majority of 
the votes after a debate of not more than three hours upon each. It also 
provides that objections to the vote of any state shall be handed in writ- 
ing to the Vice-President, before he begins to open the votes. The first 
objection to this plan is that it provides for the determination of these 
disputes a body as completely unknown to the Constitution, as was the 
Electoral Commission of 1877. The Constitution knows of a Senate in 
which the states are equally represented, and of a House in which they 
are represented proportionally to population. But it knows nothing of a 
joint-convention, in which both principles are lost sight of, and the vote 
of a Senator counts for exactly as much as that of a representative. The 
only merit that the bill can have in any one’s eyes, is that it throws into 
the hands of the Democrats the decision as to the validity of the election 
of 1884, in case any difficulty should arise as to the vote of any state. 
This probably was what the authors of the measure intended. 


THE decision we deprecated last week as to the recognition of author- 
ity in the Congo district, had been taken by the Senate before our paper 
reached our readers. The time given to debate it must have been ex- 
tremely short, although it proposed a line of action without precedent in 
diplomatic history, rejected by one of the great powers of Europe, and 
accepted by none of them. So far as we know, Holland and Belgium 
are the only countries that have recognized the International Association, 
and this recognition on the part of Belgium probably is due to the fact 
that King LEOPOLD is the president of the Association. Close as are the 
relations between Great Britain and Belgium, the greater power has 
refused to accede to the wishes of the lesser in this instance. 


THE precedent set by our State department in the recall of Mr. SaR- 
GENT from Berlin under pressure from Prince BISMARCK, seems already 
to have attained recognition as a rule of our diplomatic service. Mr. 
WALLACE at Constantinople has been having some disputes with the 
Grand Vizier, as to the proper mode of terminating the existing commer- 
cial treaty between the two nations, and of collecting the duties on 
American petroleum taken into Turkey. At times these disputes have 
been both warm and personal, and a rumor that Turkey had followed 
the example set at Berlin, and had asked for Mr. WALLACE'’S recall, was 
current in both countries. The public, however, is reassured by an 
announcement from the State department that Turkey has made no such 
request. 

We think it would have been more consonant with American dignity 
to have announced that Mr. WALLACE was to be continued because he 
gave satisfaction to his own government. But after the precedent fur- 
nished by Mr. SARGENT’S removal, it might have been awkward for the 
Secretary of State to have made this announcement. 


THE official returns of our breadstuffs export to the end of March 
make a poor showing by comparison with the year preceding, and ex- 
hibit all too plainly our failure to sell our surplus at the Liverpool price. 
Recently, however, the quantity moving to the seaboard has greatly in- 
creased, and this, with the fall in price, indicates a better export. 
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THE discovery of fresh dynamite plots in England and the arrest of 
persons charged with these conspiracies, is a topic of discussion in Lon- 
don, in which Americans are interested directly. The government offi- 
cials declare that the explosive found is of the lignite variety, which is 
made exclusively in the United States, and that other indications point to 
this country as the scene of these conspiracies. There is a general de- 
mand from the English newspapers that we shall detect and punish all 
who are engaged in this nefarious business. On our side of the ocean 
there is no sympathy with these conspiracies, either among the Irish or 
any other class of citizens, with the exception of a little group of terror- 
ists who profess to have a share in them, and who probably are lying. 
Our laws on the subject are as strict as those of England, in all that re- 
lates to the protection of foreign nations against conspiracy on our soil 
and the fitting out hostile expeditions. The President has called the 
attention of the law-officers of the government to the fact that the expor- 
tation of explosives, except under very special conditions, is forbidden by 
law. If in any point we can go farther either in enactment or enforce- 
ment of law, it is open to the English government to suggest this, and it 
certainly will receive ample consideration. But on one point we can not 
accede to any demands from England. We can neither punish residents 
of the United States for offences committed on foreign soil, nor surrender 
to English jurisdiction persons accused of committing such offences 
where these have a political motive. Our laws are ample for the prohi- 
bition of the export of dynamite ; but if the English spies and agents who 
throng New York and other American sea-ports, are not able to detect 
and prevent its export to England in English ships, our own government 
can not be charged with contributory negligence in this matter. 


Ir would be a very discreditable thing if the bill to punish the manu- 
facture in this country of foreign counterfeit money should not pass at 
this session of Congress. Such bills have been again and again before 
that body, and their propriety is entirely conceded, yet in the press of 
public business they have failed to receive final consideration. At the 
present session, the measure has passed the Senate unanimously, and is 
now pending in the House. Quoting the words of a contemporary, “‘it 
can scarcely be possible that a measure of so much importance, and to 
the object of which only criminals can oppose any objection, will be per- 
mitted to fail again. International fair dealing, not to say decency, 
requires that we should put a stop to this sort of export trade.”’ 


Mr. MACALISTER, our superintendent of public schools, has pre- 
pared, and the board of education has adopted, a graded course of 
instruction for the primary schools of Philadelphia. It is not in advance, 
perhaps, of the work done in our best schools ; but it is much above the 
average of the primary teaching furnished by the city to its children, 
Whereas heretofore the improvement of the schools has been thought to 
consist in the increase of the number of topics taught, and in raising the 
standard of acquirement, Mr. MACALISTER seeks to reduce both within 
reasonable limits. He diminishes the amount of the knowledge required 
of such subjects as arithmetic and geography very materially. He 
excludes the abominable practice of allowing children to recite lessons 
in unison in a high key, to the ruin of their voices and the annoyance 
of the neighborhood. He breaks in upon the dry routine of text-book 
and recitation, by requiring a large use of the black-board for illustra- 
tion, and by suggesting that lessons be supplemented by verses and 
illustrations which bear upon them. The new course of instruction is 
the more worthy of public confidence, because it represents the best 
thought of American teachers in all parts of the country. We hope that 
Mr. MACALISTER will carry his reforms on the same scale through all 
the departments of our school system. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Portland, Me., remarking the statement in the 
last issue of THE AMERICAN that Maine has achieved a proportioning of 
the annual cutting of timber to the annual growth, says: “I am at a loss 
to know what provision of law in Maine is referred to. So far asI am 
aware the land owner can strip his property of timber at his own will, and 
inquiry of timber land owners has failed to find any knowledge of such 
a law.” 

In reply we would say that our statement was based on what was said 
before the Ways and Means Committee, at Washington, early in March, 
by Representatives Reed and Boutelle, of Maine, during the argument for 
or against putting sawed lumber as well as sawed logs on the free list. 
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Mr. Reed, the report says, “‘ pointed out that in Maine only the 
growth of each year is cut. The business is as regular as the raising of 
any other crop."’ Mr. Boutelle is reported as saying that “the manner 
in which the lumber industry is carried on in Maine tends directly to the 
preservation of the forests, and expressed the opinion that there is now 
more spruce timber standing in that state than there was twenty years 
ago.” : : 

We did not mean to imply more than is thus represented by the 
Maine congressmen ; and our correspondent will perceive, upon looking 
again at our paragraph, that its language does not allege the existence of 
a law upon the subject. 


A SPECIAL grand jury has been empanelled in Cincinnati to investi- 
gate the causes of the riots and criminality which attach to the killing 
of various persons in their course. It is charged to ascertain whether 
there was any bribery employed to procure the verdict which provoked 
the outbreak. It is composed of respectable citizens, whose decisions 
upon these questions may be expected to carry weight. 

The root of the trouble in Cincinnati seems to be found in the un- 
readiness of such citizens to undertake service on ordinary juries, and to 
give sufficient attention to the direction of city politics. It was because 
such men as these did not constitute the jury which tried BERNER, that a 
verdict of manslaughter was found in defiance of both law and fact. And 
it was because such men as these are too much occupied with their pri- 
vate affairs to care properly for public interests, that the recent elec- 
tions resulted in the complete collapse of the Independent movement in 
that city. Only about a thousand voters rose above partisan considera- 
tions and cast their ballots for men whose nomination had no other pur- 
pose than to secure a proper administration of civic affairs. This grand 
jury of respectables will not have done its whole duty, unless it calls at- 
tention to the lack of a proper public spirit in the very class from which 
it was selected. 


THE despatches from England speak of a great depression in the 
shipping interest, the English ports being crowded with vessels which 
can obtain no cargoes, and the seaport towns with sailors out of work. 
Partly this is due to the shortening of the route to India by the Suez canal, 
and partly to the great construction of ships of all kinds in British and 
Irish dock-yards during the last ten years. The cheapening of material 
and of labor has induced capitalists, who were not already ship-owners, 
to build new vessels, and as they cost so much less than vessels already 
in service, they were run at lower rates of charge for freight. As a con- 
sequence the natural losses to ship-owners from the depression of hard 
times, have been increased by this competition of more cheaply built 
vessels, and many of them have been driven to the verge of ruin or be- 
yond it. 


THERE is some reason to fear that we have become involved in a dip- 
lomatic complication with Spain, through Senor AGUERO, the Cuban 
revolutionist, being allowed to set out from Key West without any 
obstruction from our authorities. It is understood that the attention ot 
the State department had been called to his presence at that port, and 
that, even before his arrival in Cuba, indignation was expressed by the 
Spaniards at his being allowed to leave this country. That his insurrec- 
tion is anything above the rank of a filibustering expedition, or that it 
will seriously affect the fate and fortunes of Cuba, we see no reason to 
believe. The man appears to be rather more of a plunderer than a 
soldier; and it is a matter for general regret if any laxity on our part has 
made us an accomplice in his destruction of sugar plantations and his 
other needless barbarities since his arrival in the island. 


THE seizure of Bac Ninh has not resulted, as was threatened, in the 
outbreak of war between France and China. On the contrary the 
French have pressed on in Tonquin, and have seized Hong Hoa. 
They now are in position to offer terms of peace, but although these are 
not extravagant in their demands, the Pekin Government is not in a po- 
sition to consider them. That the French met with no effective resistance 
in their invasion of Tonquin must have been due to the Imperial govern- 
ment’s distrust of its own military resources. It had an army massed on 
its southern frontier, and yet remained inactive while three great for- 
tresses in succession fell before the advance of a small French army. An 
order from Pekin to cross that frontier was all that was needed to con- 
vert the struggle into one between the two nations. That the order was 
not given must have been due to the Regency itself. But in China, even 


. 





more than elsewhere, the government is unwilling to admit its responsi- 
bility for disaster and humiliation. So a scape-goat has been found in 
the governor of Canton, who, with some lesser officials, is to be punished 
for the loss of Tonquin, the charge being that he disobeyed orders 
from Pekin. 

The French offer peace on condition of their recognition as the pro- 
tectorate of Tonquin. They say nothing whatever of a compensation 
from China for the delays and embarrassments in the conduct of the 
war, which was caused by her diplomatic resistance. Indeed that de- 
mand never was made by any responsible French statesman. It was 
suggested in the Paris newspapers, and was taken up by some radical 
orators in the Corps Legislatif. The ministry of M. Ferry have thus 
repudiated it. 

[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 28.) 








THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 

HE Pennsylvania Republican Convention, on Wednesday, nomin- 
ated General E. S. OsBorRNE for Congressman-at-Large. (There 
are, this year, no other candidates to be voted for as a general ticket, no 
State offices falling vacant.) For delegates at large to Chicago, Messrs. 
McMANEs and Disston, of Philadelphia; Senators LEE, of Venango, 
and Emery, of McKean; Judge Jessup, of Susquehanna, and Mr. 
KIMBERLY, of Mercer, were chosen. The convention also named an 
electoral ticket. The several districts, it was found, had, without a 
single exception, exercised the right guaranteed them by the Chicago 
Convention of 1880, and had chosen their own delegates,—who, con- 
trary to some of the precedents of Mr. CAMERON’S conventions, now 
stand as the final choice, without any attempt by the State Convention 
to revise, over-ride or displace. The latter had the duty of selecting 
the six delegates-at-large, and the privilege of giving them instructions, 

but more than this it did not have, and did not think of claiming. 

The contrast in this respect with some past experience in Republican 
conventions of Pennsylvania was great, indeed, yet not greater than the 
general evidence given by the Convention that it was an enfranchised 
and deliberative body. Its members were free. Their action was such 


as they approved for themselves. They did not meet to give the ap-~ 


pearance of formality to a pre-arranged “slate,”’ but to express in word 
and action their own and their constituents’ desires. And for this they 
are indebted, as all know, to the result of the procedure in Pennsylvania 
two years ago. The action then taken by the Independent Republi- 
cans was opportune, as is now perfectly evident, and though the sur- 
gery was severe, healing influences have had time to operate. The good 
feeling of Wednesday’s gathering was as notable as its freedom from 
dictation. 

Resolutions were adopted, as had been anticipated, instructing the 
delegates at large to support Mr. BLAINE’s nomination at Chicago. The 
feeling of a majority of the delegates demanded this, and it was a fresh 
evidence of the enfranchised and independent character of the body 
that what its majority called for was not stifled or defeated, but presented 
and expressed. Opposition to a programme fixed upon by party 
managers has been regarded, at times in the past, as nothing less than 
treason, and “ rough work "’ would have been freely used to change the 
result, in a case where there was a strong, but not overwhelming majority 
on the popular side. The revolution of 1882 gave Mr. BLAINE’s friends 
their present opportunity. Had there been no such revolution, they 
might and probably would have suffered the same fate as that which 
they experienced in the convention at Harrisburg four years ago. 

In the platform adopted we find a repetition, word for word, of the 
vigorous tariff resolution passed a year ago. The resolution concerning 
the use of the national surplus, pending the payment of the national 
debt, does not reappear, forthe reason, we presume, that the subject is 
not yet under discussion. That the support of the policy outlined last 
year is much greater, now, among the Republicans of Pennsylvania, than 
it then was, is entirely certain; while it is absurd to presume that the 
friends of Mr. BLAINE, making a large majority of the Convention, 
would think ill of a measure which he has so earnestly and conspicuously 
advocated. 


7HE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH FICTION. 
INCE man has been able to express with understanding his inmost 
thoughts—his reflections and aspirations, his hopes and fears—he 
has made use of the five sister arts—sculpture, architecture, painting, 
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literature and music. As life has grown complex, the arts themselves | this period saw the publication of CHARLES READE’S best books—“ Peg 


have grown complex. Architecture and sculpture may be said to have | 


been exhausted. We cannot expect any buildings that will discover ar- 
chitectural truths unknown to the builder of the Greek and Gothic 
temples; or statues to equal, much less to surpass, the perfect works of 
PHIDIAS, PRAXITELES, and of the unknown sculptor of the Venus of 
Milo. Painting has not yet been used up, but whatever future painters 
may achieve, it is reasonably certain that this branch of art will never be 
the great spiritual ally of religion that it was at the Renaissance. Music, 
the youngest of the sisters, is peculiarly fitted to embody the vague re- 
ligious yearnings that mankind has had during the past century, and its 
future cannot but be splendid. But it is of literature that we wish to speak 
here, and only of one branch of literature—Fiction. 

The late SIDNEY LANIER in his remarkable lectures upon “ The 
Development of the English Novel,’’ called attention to the fact that 
fiction, science and music in their modern enlarged forms, sprang up 
almost simultaneously. In Music, LANIER recognizes man’s searching 
upward toward his Maker; in Fiction, man’s relations with man are 
recorded ; in Science, man’s relations with Nature are observed. These 
distinctions are apt and sufficiently precise ; and when we add LANIER’s 
basic principle that the development of personality marks the difference 
between ancient and modern life, we have convenient instruments with 
which to approach fiction for the purpose of a philosophical study. 

England has had four periods of a marvellous literary productiveness 
—eras that are called golden or Augustan by some compilers of antholo- 
gies. The first and most splendid of these periods was that during which 
SHAKESPEARE flourished. Its characteristics are dramatic. Life is full 
of incident. Men overflow with animal spirits. The last faint echoes of 
chivalry and the crusades have not quite died away. The new world’s 
vast prospects, discoveries, adventures and a sense of strong national 
feeling compel energy and enthusiasm. There was then little of the 
Briton’s proverbial spleen. We pass over the once vaunted golden age 
of Queen ANNE, the gold of which is tarnished, and reach the second 
period which chose the novel instead of the drama for its mouth-piece, 
and is forever associated with RICHARDSON, FIELDING, SMOLLETT, 
STERNE and GOLDSMITH. Here realism, minute details, and a not 
always judicious desire to picture indecency and virtue with the same 
impartial colors, are the dominant feature. But not yet had man asked 
himself the question “ Is life worth living?’ The third period is trace- 
able to the French Revolution which overturned the old order of things 
in literature as well as in politics. In England its most important mani- 
festations were poetical, ByRON and WADswoRTH being the leaders of 
its two schools. Finally we come to the great epoch of English fiction, 
which has been the pride of the middle decades of Vicroria’s reign. 

Two names stand out pre-eminently from among the long list of all 
novelists who have contributed to the glory of this last era. Those two 
are THACKERAY and GeorGE Etior. It is a fact worth noticing that, 
just as the best work of the English dramatic period was spanned by the 
life of its master, SHAKESPEARE, so the last fifteen years of THACKERAY’S 
life saw the publication of a very large part of the best novels of the 
Victorian age. Glance first at THACKERAY’S own productions at his 
prime. ‘Vanity Fair’’ was finished in 1848; “ Pendennis’’ in 1850; 
“Esmond” in 1852; ‘‘ The Newcomes”’ in 1855; ‘“‘ The Virginians”’ in 
1859; and “ Philip’’ in 1862. DicKENs, whose popularity still outranks 
that of any of his contemporaries, wrote from 1837—when “ Pickwick ”’ 
established his reputation—until 1870—when at his death he left ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood”’ incomplete ; but his best works, ‘‘ David Copperfield,” ‘‘ Bleak 
House,” ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” “ Little Dorrit,” and “A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ fall within the specified fifteen years between 1848 and 1863. 
GEORGE ELIot’s career is properly divided into two parts. During the 
first, from 1859 to 1863, she produced ‘“‘Adam Bede,” ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss,”’ ‘Silas Marner,’’ and ‘‘ Romola,”’ which can hardly fail to be 
ranked by posterity above her later works. If we turn to BULWER’S re- 
cord we find that, although his literary life extended over forty-five years, 
it reached high water mark in ‘‘ Harold’’ (1848); ‘‘ The Caxtons’’ (1849) ; 
““My Novel,” 1853; “What Will He Do With It?” 1858; and “A 
Strange Story,”’ 1862—a list worth more than that containing all his other 
novels, Coming now to writers of less popularity but of unusual power, 
we are met first by the remarkable BRONTE sisters. While ‘ Vanity 
Fair’’ was appearing in monthly parts CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S “ Jane 
Eyre” was published, to be followed within five years by “Shirley " and 
‘* Villette." CHARLES KINGSLEY's “ Hypatia”’ dates from 1853. Finally, 





Woffington,”’ ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend,” ‘‘ Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long,’ “White Lies,” ‘‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’’ and “ Hard 
Cash ;”” and two or three characteristic novels by WILKIE COLLINS, who, 
since the death of READE, and ANTHONY TROLLOPE, may be looked 
upon as the last survivor of the great school of English fiction. Those 
who like to observe coincidence may be reminded that during this period 
of productiveness in England, HAWTHORNE was in his prime in the 
United States, TURGENEFF in Russia, and HENRI CONSCIENCE in Belgium. 

To those interested in the philosophy of literature the question will 
arise: Why should the novel be the chief literary vehicle of the Victorian 
age? The answer suggests itself that the novel is the most direct and 
intimate form of literary expression yet discovered. It lends itself to 
grandeur or simplicity, to wit or pathos, to fact cr fancy. It preaches, it 
teaches, it amuses. It can hide a political pamphlet or a philosophical 
treatise. Above all it is familiar. Modern life has more passion than 
action, more reflection than incident. So the novel comes nearer home 
to us than the epic or the tragedy, and best mirrors our complex intro- 
spective age. The further speculation as to whether the novel, having 
reached its acme in our time, will be superseded by some other literary 
form, and as to what that form will be, cannot here be more than men- 
tioned, although it would be interesting to follow it out. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
ITH reference to the strength of the Catholic church in America, 
we quote from an editorial in the -reeman's Journa/. This in our 
judgment is the ablest weekly paper of this denomination. Its editor, 


Mr. JAMES MACMASTER, is the son of a Covenanter divine, and might 
be called the Louis VEvILLor of the American Catholic press. It says: 


«. . . The Church in the United States owes much of its grandeur to the 
emigration of the Irish. But this gain has been gotten ata great cost. How 
many souls have been lost, that, under the fiercest persecution at home, would not 
have yielded up the Faith! 

«“ Everywhere throughout this vast country there are to be found many Irish- 
men, and the children of Irishmen, who have forgotten the Faith for which their 
fathers suffered. They came into Protestant communities; perhaps married Pro- 
testants. There was no church near them, or perhaps a church in which Mass 
was said only once a month or every six weeks. Gradually the habits of prayer 
and of Catholic thinking, which they at first possessed, slipped away. And to- 
day the children of these people would be amazed, if they were told that their 
fathers had once been Catholics. These emigrants went into the country and the 
country towns. A much larger classstayed in thecities. They fared little better. 
The influence of their surroundings were entirely against their keeping the Faith. 
That so many of them have kept it, is a miracle of God's grace.” 


We may add that the Journa/ always has denounced the use of sec- 
tarian appeals for Roman Catholic candidates, and has advised its 
readers to vote against candidates for whom such appeals are made. 


THE religious cerisus of America as calculated by Mr. H. K. Car- 
ROLL of Zhe /ndependent, shows a degree of strength in the American 
churches, which is surprising even to their friends. The various denom- 
inations, according to the reports of 1883, stood as follows: 











Commiu- 

Churches. Ministers. nicants. 

Roman Catholics 6,241 6,546 6,832,954 
Methodists 41,271 24,485 3,943,875 
Baptists 37156 26,545 35339553 
Presbyterians 11,783 8,834 966,437 
Lutherans . 6,130 35429 785,987 
Congregationalists 31936 8,723 387,619 
Protestant Episcopal . 3,109 3,064 351,699 
Reformed . , ‘ ~ 1,942 1,320 243,825 
Adventists . 1,344 775 91,769 
Friends _ ° 392 200 96,000 
German Evan, Church 550 430 80,000 
Mennonites : 500 450 80,000 
Universalists 719 713 36,238 
Moravians . 84 70 9,928 
Unitarians . 362 434 20,000 
Swedenborgian . 87 g2 3,994 
Schwenkfelders . eae av es 700 
Total in the United States . 115,610 81,717 17,267,878 


It must be noted that the Roman Catholics do not report the 
number of communicants, but the aggregate Catholic population. The 
same is true, though for a different reason, of the Friends and the 
Schwenkfelders, who have no sacraments. _ Deducting these three deno- 
minations, we have a communicant membership of 10,338,224 in all the 
Protestant churches, each of these standing for three or four persons af- 
filiated with the churches but not communicants. Mr. CARROLL esti- 
mates the non-Christian element (Jews, Mormons, Free-thinkers, etc.), 
at about a million, which we think below the mark. 
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The theological complexion of Europe is very dissimilar. A high 
Austrian authority classifies the denominations as follows : 





Population. 

Roman Catholics, . ; - : ‘ x é 4 155:900,000 
Old Catholics, . 3 : , . . ‘ ; 140,000 
Greek Church, . : . ; R yi . ‘ 80,367,000 
Armenians, . m ‘ . * i ‘ ‘ ; 124,000 
Oriental sects, . ‘ ‘. ‘ 8 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,019,000 
Orthodox Protestants, . ‘ : : ; : . 79,330,000 
Unitarians and Socinians, . y 5 ‘ 5 ; 120,000 
Jews, . . ‘ - ‘ x i P 2 = 4984,000 
Moslems, . . : . : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,000 
Nondescript, ° . ; . . ‘ . . 447,000 
Total, . 329,876,000 


For the whole world we have the estimates of G. F. Kolb, an eminent 
German statist. He estimates 


Christians, Total, . . ‘ q . % 425,000,000 
Roman Catholics,. ; ; ¥ ‘ “ ‘ 215,000,000 
Protestants, . e . ° ° . ‘ ‘ ° 122,000,000 
Greek Church, . i . . . i = 80,000,000 
Lesser bodies, . ‘ ‘ ‘ “ . ‘ ‘ 8,000,000 


THE electors of ‘‘ Forty Immortals” for an American Institute, whose 
votes are collected by a New York contemporary, show some curious 
characteristics. In the first place, they select for the Institute only lit- 
erary men. A few names,—Mr. Beecher, Professor Whitney, Professor 
Asa Gray, Presidents Porter and Hopkins, and ex-President Woolsey, 
and Professors Winchell and Fisher,—might be mentioned as not strictly 
of the literary guild, but nearly all are so known by their books that 
their fame largely rests upon them. We suppose that others than writers 
would probably be found ina list of forty Americans immortalized by 
their intellectual greatness, and we should be surprised if in an ideally 
just and accurate selection, the list would have Dr. Holmes at the head! 

But another point is that all of the party, with but two or three excep- 
tions, are inhabitants east of the Hudson River. The electors, we fear, 
were themselves provincial. Mr. Cable, Walt Whitman, and Professor 
Winchell appear to be the only great Americans whom they know that 
do not live in their own neighborhood. 


Mr. Poo_e, the veteran librarian of the Chicago Public Library, has 
em in a pamphlet his remarks on the proper construction of library 
uildings, made at the Buffalo meeting of the American Literary Asso- 
ciation, last August, and he has appended a sharp review of a pamphlet 
lately issued by Mr. J. L. SMITHMEYER, the architect of the proposed 
new library of Congress, at Washington. The point at issue between 
Mr. PooLe and the architect is the proper arrangement of the interior. 
In a lofty room the books on the upper shelves are exposed to some 
destruction by heat; ‘‘ books cannot live where men cannot live;"” and 
as Mr. SMITHMEYER proposes a room sixty feet high, Mr. PooLe esti- 
mates that the uppermost volumes will endure a temperature of 120 de- 
grees, and that in about a year their bindings would be ashes and powder.”’ 


There is abundant room, no doubt, for a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the needs of a great library, like that of Congress, and it is plain, 
we think, that the plan of the architect for the new. building is open to 
strong criticism. He proposes a building which shall be (first) striking 
as to its architecture, and (second) available for the storage of books, 
and he thus reverses the procedure. Mr. Poole believes that American 
librarians know something of the needs of library buildings, and that 
their counsel on the subject, would be valuable both to the architect and 
the Committee of Congress; and how anyone can think otherwise we 
confess we do not see. Mr. Smithmeyer apparently believes his knowl- 
edge much above that of the librarians, but his evidence to support such 
a view is either inadequate or badly presented. 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE IN INDO-CHINA. 


HE French have never ceased to regret the collapse of their Indian 
Empire. All that is left to them, in the nenlonale of Hindustan, is 
46,000 hectares with 271,000 inhabitants. The conquest of Lower Cochin 
China in 1862-1867 caused France to look to Indo-China for an equiva- 
lent for the lost empire of Hindustan. The adventurous journey of M. 
Dupuis down the Red River from Yannan led to the sudden occupation 
of the principal fortresses of Tonkin by that leader and the brave Francis 
Garnier, whose death in the moment of victory was, however, followed 
by the evacuation of the country. By the treaty of 1874 the court of 
Anam guaranteed the freedom of the Red River to commerce, but, partly 
from bad faith, partly from inability, failed to fulfil its contract. 

There is little doubt that the idea of an empire beyond the Ganges 
has for several years been entertained by enterprising Frenchmen. In 
1863 the remnant of the once powerful kingdom of Cambodia was re- 
ceived under French protection. When General Millot, who accompanied 
Dupuis in his first expedition, wrote in the Revue Scientifique, that the 
acquisition by France of Anam and Tonquin “ would make her mistress 
of an empire of forty millions of people, and afford her a secure strong- 
hold whence French policy can await the disintegration of the existing 
eastern empires,”’ he only spoke a predetermined resolution. But the 
French began modestly by dispatching the commandant Riviére, with 











some eight hundred men, to Hanoi, to demand the fulfilment of the 
aya 6 As no attention was paid to his summons to surrender, M 

Riviére bombarded the Tonkinese capital, and in two hours was master 
of the citadel. But another power had long cherished claims upon Anam. 
The investiture of the kings of that country had for many centuries re- 
sided with the emperors of China. Although it is true that the Chinese 
regard their emperor as Lord of the whole earth, and that his claims to 
sovereignty in Indo China did not prevent the British from seizing a part 
of Birmah, yet it is also true that a considerable portion of northern 
Tonquin, watered by streams that discharge into the Bay of Canton, has 
for some time been in the possession of the Chinese government, and 
occupied by Chinese regulars. At the same time the valley of the Red 
River, though nominally governed from Hue, has been for a long time 
practically in the hands of smugglers with their bands of retainers, known 
as the “ Black Flags”’ and “* Yellow Flags.” These piratical merchants 
who had long held the monopoly of the lucrative trade of the Red River, 
naturally regarded the French as interlopers, and, receiving more or less 
indirect assistance from the Chinese government, have proved the most 
formidable enemies with which the invaders have had to contend. On 
May gth of last year, M. Riviére defeated some 4,000 Anamites who 
attacked Hanoi, but on June Ist in a sortie againstthe besieging bands of 
the Black Flags, his advanced guard was almost annihilated, and heand 
fifteen men were taken and impaled. General Bonet was then sent to 
reduce the strong places of the delta of the Red River, but after the tak- 
ing of Hai-Dzuong and Phu-binh was compelled by an inundation to re- 
treat to Ha-noi. 

At this epoch Admiral Courbet forced the bar of the river of Hue, the 
capital of Cochin China, bombarded that city, compelled the forts to 
surrender, and exacted of the new king, Hiep-Hoa, the successor of 
Tu-due, a treaty which recognized the French protectorate.of the entire 
kingdom of Anam, annexed the province of Bin-thuan to French 
Cochin China, gave France the right to clean the Tonquin of the Black 
Flags and secure liberty of commerce, promised the recall of the Anamite 
troops sent to Tonquin, and allowed France to place residents in all the 
chief places of that country. 

Against this treaty China protested vigorously, and declared that the 
attempt on the part of France to enforce the treaty entered into with a 
v would result in war between China and France. 

In September the Marquis Tseng proposed, as a basis for the settle- 
ment of the differences between France and China, to limit the French 
protectorate to the Delta and the Red River, to make Lao Kay the only 
— of trade with the Chinese province of Yannan, and to limit the 

rench army of occupation to 4,000 men; China to prevent further 
incursions of the Black Flags, but the suzerainty of China over Anam 
to be recognized by an act of homage. During the debate upon these 
terms, which were not assented to by France, hostilities continued in 
Tonquin, and serious riots occurred at Canton, the Chinese population 
threatening to make short work of all foreigners. At this epoch the 
Black Flags occupied Sontay, while Bac-ninh, a ome of some strategic 
importance situated about twenty miles north of Ha-noi, was held by 
Chinese regulars, and it was understood that if operations were com- 
menced by the French against the latter place, war with China was 
inevitable. 

Admiral Courbet, now chief in command, awaited the arrival of re- 
inforcements under General Millot before again assuming the offensive. 
Son-tay was captured with comparative ease, and early in March Gen- 
eral Millot marched against Bac-ninh, outflanking the Chinese, who 
offered little resistance. The French followed into the northern pro- 
vinces held by the Chinese and took Thai-nguyen. 

The upper part of the course of the Song-koi or Red River is still in 
the hands of the Black Flags, and it seems not unlikely that they will 
be left unmolested, provided they guarantee the free navigation of the 
river. France now threatens to exact a heavy indemnity from China. 
But the end is not yet, since the last news from the latter country is to 
the effect that Prince Kung and four members of the Privy council have 
been publicly degraded by the Emperor for the dilatory manner in which 
they have managed affairs in Tonquin. 

There is little doubt that France will keep the hold she has obtained, 
and fortified by her treaty with the puppet prince of Anam, will, unless 
some European complication of pressing importance arise, laugh alike 
at the pretensions and the forces of China. 








ONE GOOD INFLUENCE OF «QUEEN ANNE.” 


HE younger generation of architects are mainly responsible for that 
phase of modern architecture known as ‘Queen Anne.” The 
movement in its favor has been so enthusiastic that even our promising 
men of Gothic proclivities have been affected by it. I know several of 
the older men who now design in both Gothic and Queen Anne. This 
shows how strong is the current created by the popular demand. 

I have never been able to find anyone who could lucidly define the 
new style or formulate the principles that govern its designers. But no 
one will deny that there is a new influence at work in modern architec- 
ture, even if they cannot analyze it. The fact is that modern work de- 
fies classification, simply because its distinguishing characteristic is ec- 
lecticism. The selection of incongruous material from the older styles, 
and the attempt to weld them into homogeneity, are not likely to con- 
serve the sterling principles of good design. ten Anne has little sig- 
nificance as a name. Popular considerations have more to do with it 
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than anything else. Among the better class of architects, the name is 
held in derision as the work of those who ape foreign fashions. Archi- 
tecture is something more than a matter of fashion. 

The new movement, however, has a well-defined influence which 
has nothing to do with the appropriateness of its name. Its real signifi- 
cance is to be found, not in its definite features as a style, but as showing 
how completely modern work has broken away from the spirit of the 
past and the principles of good design that formerly acted as a re- 
straining influence. Up to a comparatively recent period, architects have 
worked in or under the influence of schools of architecture ; that is to say, 
certain styles were followed and developed at one time, and in which 
most architects made their designs. In France can be seen to-day an 
instance of a school of architecture dominated by the vigorous central in- 
fluence of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. With us, however, architects seek 
to be distinguished by the individuality of their work. The road to suc- 
cess lies through the tempting fields of eclecticism. In old times every 
man worked after his own method, but he kept the great principles of 
the style always in sight. There was toa certain extent a standard that 
might be appealed to and by which the work could be judged. A control- 
ling unity and fitness were acknowledged, but this did not prevent origi- 
nal conceptions. It was simply the restraint of law and order. As far 
as modern architecture has any tendency at all, I think thoughtful people 
must admit that it does not move in the direction above pointed out. 

There are few architects, even among our older men, who have not 
had their work affected by the fashionable demands of the day. This is 
especially noticeable in the designs for country-houses. It is admitted 
that the new style has been rather unproductive of sterling results in the 
more important secular and ecclesiastical work. Here its failure is strik- 
ing. Logical principles are here lost sight off, and the rage for ‘‘ some- 
thing new”’ has resulted in a radical chaos. The conservative reaction 
has not yet fully set in. Perhaps when it does something good may 
result. But whatever may be said in criticism of city work can churches 
an exception must be made when speaking of country-houses. The 
problems relating to church architecture and public buildings have been 
fairly solved in the past. Many architects are constantly confessing 
their inability to improve old models, by blindly copying them. But as 
far as the houses we live in are concerned there has been a forced con- 
sideration of new problems that has been productive of better results. 
The old houses were evidently unsuitable for the fullest development of 
modern social life. Details and whole bits from old work may be bor- 
rowed and the style of the exterior may be little changed, but a thought- 
fully-planned house of to-day has to vary so much from old models that 
new architectural ideas have resulted. A well-considered plan—the first 
essential to good design,—shows its effect more readily in a wooden 
country-house, and logically leads to a diversified and interesting exterior. 
The old styles do not easily lend themselves to our modern houses. 
Styles founded upon Grecian and Roman models are not yielding enough 
for the unsymmetrical requirements of our time, and even the Gothic 
style, unless delicately treated at great expense, is clumsy and heavy in 
detail, and not perfectly adapted for domestic architecture in wood. 
With stone or brick the case is different; but our moderate-priced houses 
are now generally of wooden construction. 

Formerly country-houses received very little attention. In many in- 
stances they were the designs of carpenters,—better skilled men at their 
trade than the present race, but still untrained men for the proper solv- 
ing of the problems connected with house-building. Nowadays even 
houses costing less than three thousand dollars are admitted to require 
the services of an architect. An architect used to be thought an unnec- 
essary outlay, save for more important work. Consequently there 
sprang up from colonial times an imitation of stone or brick construction 
executed in wood. The much-vaunted colonial house, besides being 
miserably planned, was an illogical and shabby design, notwithstanding 
the delicacy of its mouldings, its fine cornices, and quaint old mantel- 
pieces. In it not much effort was traceable to carry out the design ac- 
cording to the nature of the material that entered into its construction. 
It is only in these days that an attempt may be seen to bring designs in 
wooden construction to their logical development. 

Since the great field of domestic work has been thrown open to the 
best architectural effort, a marked improvement in the character of our 
ordinary dwellings can be noted. For this let usthank the younger geh- 
eration of architects, whose enthusiasm and numbers have made it nec- 
essary to widen the field of professional effort. Their work may not 
have amounted to much in other directions; satisfactory evidences of the 
success of the new movement cannot be pointed out in the city; but in 
our suburban and country houses wecan notice wherein Queen Anne has 
exerted a good influence. F. A. WRIGHT. 








REVIEWS. 
DR. MITCHELL'S TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISORDERS* 


R. MITCHELL has organized into a system of treatment certain 
measures, which, however well they may have been known as 
separate special instrumentalities, were never before combined into a 
thorough therapeutic scheme. This treatment, as described, consists in 
seclusion, certain forms of diet, rest in bed, massage (or manipulation), 
and electricity combined and directed in a definite way for oak patient. 





* Fat and Blood: An Le the Treatment of Certain Forms of Neurasthenia and 
.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1884. 


Hysteria. By S. Weir Mitchell, 








Something, which is no¢ especially enumerated as a part of the method, is 
a certain moral and intellectual force, which must be behind and go with 
this treatment, and without which the quiet retreat, the bed, the nurse, 
the manipulator, the battery, the blood-buikding medicine and food may 
be of no avail. Fortunately for the doctor’s vocation no treatment can 
be invented that will make brains and will-power unnecessary. 

Massage is as old as Hippocrates, and electricity has been in the 
hands of doctors, regular al irregular, for many years, but Dr. Mitchell 
has given their use a physiological basis, and has made them a part of a 
thoroughly scientific method of treatment. 

In the teaching of his book we find that attention to detail which the 
practical physician learns is of so much importance to success. It is not 
enough to know that a patient must be put for a season on an exclusive 
diet of milk ; but the milk must be kept in clean vessels, it must be well- 
skimmed, it must be given every two hours and only four ounces ata 
time, it must be slowly sipped in mouthfuls, not gulped down by the gill; 
on occasions lime-water, or rice-water, or barley-water, must be added. 
Equally clear and detailed are the directions everywhere—about rest, 
massage, electricity and medicine. 

The literary accomplishments of Dr. Mitchell are shown in a charm 
of style not often possessed by books written by doctors and for doctors. 
Our author is a medical Defoe. It is refreshing to read page after page 
and note how much learning can be conveyed in words that want in 
learned length, but not in clearness of meaning. 

Since the issue of “‘ Fat and Blood,”” many a woman, broken down, 
and wholly or in part bedridden, has been lifted from a state of invalid- 
ism or, what is sometimes worse, of half-invalidism, to new health and 
life. That the method of treatment recommended sometimes fails, proves 
nothing against its general worth. Our author, as a faithful chronicler, 
hesitates not to tell us of some failures of his own. His therapeutic plan 
is a real advance even though it has not ushered in the physical millen- 
nium of nervous women. Since the publication of the first edition of 
Dr. Mitchell's book his recommendations have been endorsed and 
adopted abroad as well as at home, notably by Dr. William Playfair, of 
England, who has himself recorded some striking successes. The 
‘‘ Weir-Mitchell treatment ’’ of nervous disorders will endure in thera- 

eutics for the same reason that his book has come to a third edition, 
ecause of its merits. 


SAILORS’ LANGUAGE: A COLLECTION OF SEA TERMS, AND THEIR DEFI- 

NITIONS. By W. Clark Russell. London. 1883. 

George Eliot, whether intentionally or not, has successfully preached 
the doctrine that slang is the language of a class. Medical terms and 
the talk of a mining camp, legal phrases and thieves’ “‘ palaver,”’ are all 
included in the same category. That the study of these excrescences or 
perhaps additions to the language is a legitimate one, goes without say- 
ing. But if a further apology were necessary for the work before us it is 
furnished in the preface, in the shape of some testimony offered by a 
seaman in a court of law. To the uninitiated it is absolutely unintelli- 
gible, and the seaman’s avocation is so far removed from our ordinary 
life that without an effort it is impossible for us to obtain a fair notion of 
either the size or peculiarities of his vocabulary. But the sailor has pecu- 
liarities in thought as well as in speech, and accordingly we have a mul- 
titude of proverbs and sayings, some of which have become favorites, 
even with users of the literary dialect. ‘‘ He hasn't got the hay-seed out 
of his hair,’’ might find frequent application at other places than on 
board ship. Some of these words are, to say the least, peculiar, and ex- 
hibit strange psychical influences. Thus, anyone who knows what the 
street boy means by “a dead soldier,’’ may find it instructive to remem- 
ber that a sailor calls an empty bottle “a marine,’’ or still better ‘‘a dead 
marine.” It may interest readers of poetry to know that a sailor never 
calls a ship a “ bark.” 

Philadelphia, as we all know, was formerly a great commercial city, 
and so, considering the nature of the article, it does not surprise us to 
find “enough to puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer,”’ the common property of 
all English seamen. The so-called ‘ Philadelphia catechism"’ is also 
quite suggestive : 


“ Six days shalt thou labor and do all thou art able, 
And on the seventh holystone the decks and scrape the cable.’ 


C. A. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE three young women characterised by the title of ‘‘ Not Like Other 
Girls’’ (a novel by Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Mem- 
ories,”” “‘ Queenie’s Whim,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) 
are not, it may be hoped, so very unlike the rest of their sex after all, 
since they are three seal active, sensible girls with so wholesome a 
taste for work that while in affluence they make their own dresses, and 
when reduced to poverty turn their talents to account in making dresses 
for other women, instead of trying to gain a foothold in the overcrowded 
through possibly more “ genteel” occupations of governesses or com- 
panions. Thescene in which Nan, Phillis and Du/ce take stock of their 
talents and attainments and dismiss one after the other as unmarketable 
touches a theme which has been often, yet not too frequently, dwelt upon 
in modern literature. After all, the special point in which these young 
ladies prove themselves “‘ not like other girls’ is in their good fortune in 
being able to do some one thing well. Unlike poor Ae/en in “A Wo- 
man's Reason,” they find their newly adopted profession an immediate 
financial success. How they achieve social success also, in spite of their 
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industrial pursuits, are asked in marriage by the cream of the neighbor- 
ing bachelors, and are finally restored to affluence by a rich relation from 
India, are mere matters of detail, not essential to the point of the “inh 
but adding to its agreeableness as a novel. There is something a little 
flat in the return of the A/isses Chad/oner from their career of active in- 
dustry to the old life of lawn tennis and afternoon teas which would be 
really so much less interesting and satisfying in the long run than making 
gowns for the butcher's and baker's wives,—barring matrimonial inter- 
positions. 

“ Kitty's Conquest "’ (by Charles King, U. S. A., author of ‘‘ The Col- 
onel's Daughter,”’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) will be found 
to have a full share of the lively interest characterising the previously 
published novel of the same author. It has the charm inherent to the 
work of a man writing upon his own specialty and fully knowing the 
things of which he speaks, for without being so entirely a story of the 
camp as was its predecessor, the military element is still decidedly in the 
ascendant in ‘‘Kitty’s Conquest.’’ The narrative deals with the public 
events of the memorable year 1872. The first part is devoted to the ac- 
tive measures taken for the suppression of the Ku-Klux outrages in Ten- 
nessee, the second to the efforts A the general government to preserve peace 
in New Orleans by means of its military forces during the conflict be- 
tween the two factions which claimed each to be the legitimate govern- 
ing powers of the State of Louisiana. No livelier representation has 
been given of the jostling of the chaotic elements of that transitional time 
than that of Colonel King, the opposing sentiments, opinions and 
claims of the conscientious adherents of each faction being set forth with 
a military impartiality which is truly Catholic. In these respects, ‘‘ Kitty's 
Conquest " may be considered as possessing a permanent value much 
beyond what it may claim as a work of fiction. The love story of the 
book is slight but pleasing, and ends as happily as such slight things 
should. 


It is possible that many earnest inquirers who have been disturbed 
in mind by the apparent encroachments of modern science on the field 
of religious belief may get a great deal of satisfaction from Dr. Arnold 
Guyot's ‘‘ Creation, or the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Science”’ 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York). Dr. Guyot became convinced 
that scientific inquiry regarding physical phenomena was harmonious 
with the Mosaic account of creation, forming this judgment while pur- 
suing his strictly scientific studies, and with no intention of entering upon 
religious controversy. Once possessed with the idea, it became so fasci- 
nating to him that he was led to follow it up as exhaustively as his 
opportunities admitted, and the result is this ingenious and good-tem- 
pered book, which may be read with profit by men of all shades of 
belief. We need hardly say that Dr. Guyot was a man of true learning 
and as far removed from “ superstition ”’ as the real scholar is ever likely 
to be. When such a man contends that the biblical cosmogony is 
reasonable and in accord with scientific investigations, he cannot be 
;eered or flouted; he must be answered. 

“The Statesman’s Year Book”’ has for nearly a quarter of a century 
been a publication of the first importance among political books of ref- 
erence. We have in the United States no publication precisely compar- 
ing with it in scope; home affairs are fairly well treated in various 
annuals, but we go little further, while the ‘‘ Year Book”’ gives statistical 
and historical matter of all the states of the civilized world, revised up to 
the date of publication, after official returns. It is true that now and 
again some severe things have been said about the accuracy of the ‘* Year 
Book’s”’ Statistics, but its prosperity is fair proof of its value. It is con- 
stantly quoted by the best authorities and we have yet to see it injuriously 
impeached. The issue before us, for 1884, is the 21st annual publication, 
and it claims especial notice as being the first volume put forth under the 
sole editing of Mr. J. Scott Keltie. Mr. Frederick Martin, the founder, 
died when work on the issue for 1883 was about half finished. Mr. Kel- 
tie brought that issue toa conclusion, but he could not be held responsible 
for it as a whole, while the volume for 1884 has been under his entire di- 
rection. He can be sincerely complimented on the added interest of the 
‘‘Year Book” under his care. Mr. Martin's satisfactory plan has been 
followed, but the new editor has added statistics relating to six more 





countries, including Madagascar and Hawaii, and the volume, while of | 
the same sized page, is 100 pages fuller than any former issue. (Mac- , 


millan & Co., London and New York.) 
“The Creators of the Age of Steel,’’ according to the analysis of Mr- 


W. T. Jean in his book of that title (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), | 
are Sir Henry Bessemer, Sir William Siemens, Sir Joseph Whitworth, Sir | 
John Brown, Mr. S. G. Thomas, and Mr. G. J. Snelius. The Age of | 


Iron, it will. be observed, does not enter, except incidentally, into the 
question, and it is moreover only the modern and incalculable trade de- 
velopment of steel that Mr. Jean considers. The first two names above 
given are those of the chief “‘ creators,’ and the first has double the im- 
portance of the second; together they make considerably more than 
half of the book, while the first constitutes more than one-third of it. 
Mr. Jean in these proportions fairly maps out the relative values of his 
study. Bessemer and Siemens stand head and shoulders above all 
others in the development of steel, and their work is outlined in these 
sketches with satisfying fulness. Mr. Jean is a practical and direct 
writer; he describes processes and summarizes results with enough de- 
tail, yet bearing in mind that his book is meant for the library, and not 
for a workman's manual. The biographical portions are brief and well 
considered. . 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


NEW edition of Edgar Poe’s works is to be prepared by Messrs. 
Nimmo and Bain, London. William Morris has published what 
is called a “ Socialist Poem,”"—*‘ The Voice of Toil.”’ Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. will issue soon an édition de luxe of ‘‘ The Diary and Cor- 
respondence of Samuel Pepys,” from the text of the Rev. Mynor Bright, 
who made an entirely new translation of Pepys's shorthand notes in 1875. 
To the notes of Mr. Bright have been aaaed the notes of Braybrook, an 
earlier editor. The edition will be in ten volumes, limited to 165 sets, 
fifteen of which will be on Japan paper and 150 on Holland paper. 
Two volumes will be issued in May and two a month after that, until 
completed. Mr. Austin Dobson’s new volume, ‘ Thomas Bewick 
and His Pupils’’ will shortly go to press. ° 


A second series of essays by the late W. R. Greg have been brought 
together, and published by Messrs. Triibner & Co. L. R. Hamersly 
& Co., Philadelphia, are preparing a comprehensive ‘‘ Church Cyclo- 
pedia.” The case of Nicols vs, Pitman, lately heard in the London 
Court of Chancery, is of interest to lecturers and publishers. The 

laintiff delivered a lecture, which the defendant took down in short- 
cad and published in phonographic characters in a magazine. Mr. 
Justice Kay in giving judgment held that though anyone might take 
down a lecture, word for word, for his ow. referential use, he had no 
right to publish it for profit, either in the ordinary way or in phonography. 


The Critic aud Good Literature prints in the current number the 
names of the “ Forty Immortals’? deemed most worthy by those of its 
readers who have expressed their opinion on the subject, of membershi 
in a possible American Academy, upon the general plan of the Frenc 
Institute. Three hundred candidates were voted for, the forty who re- 
ceived the highest number of votes being the following, the list bein 
arranged according to the number of votes received: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 130; James Russell Lowell, 128; John Greenleaf Whittier, 125 ; 
George Bancroft, 121; William Dean Howells, 119; George William 
Curtis, 118; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 111; Francis Bret Harte, 105 ; Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, 104; Richard Grant White, 102; Edward 
Everett Hale, 100; George W. Cabie, 87; Henry James, 86; S. L. 
Clemens (Mark Twain) 84; Charles Dudley Warner, 84; Henry Ward 
Beecher 83; James Freeman Clarke, 82; Richard Henry Stoddard, 82; 
William Dwight Whitney, 77; Walt Whitman, 76; Asa Gray, 69; Noah 
Porter, 66; John Fiske, 62; Theodore D. Woolsey, 57; A. Bronson 
Alcott, 55; Julian Hawthorne, 55; John Burroughs, 52; Mark Hopkins, 
52; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 49; John G. Saxe, 49; Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham, 48; George P. Fisher, 47; Moses Coit Tyler, 45; 
Charles A. Dana, 44; Donald G: Mitchell, 41; Alexander Winchell, 38; 
Edwin P. Whipple, 37; George Parsons Lathrop, 36; W. W. Story, 36; 
Francis Parkman, 34. Another Forty received votes ranging from 33 
(Phillips Brooks) to 11 (David Swing). -The whole list of “ scatter- 
ing” is given by Zhe Critic and Good Literature and the array 
of good names, first and last, is comforting. Only native-born, male 
authors were eligible, but voters persistently ignored this provision, thus 
to an extent defeating the interest of the contest. Dr. Phillip Schaff and 
Dr. James McCosh stood high in the first Forty but their election could 
not be allowed. Many votes were also cast for women,against the rules. 
The total number of the poll is not stated. 

















A Wordsworth Birthday book is in preparation, compiled by a great- 
granddaughter of the poet. The memoirs of Mario are to be pub- 
lished shortly in Bologna. ‘‘The Sagacity and Morality of Plants” 
is the curious title of a volume which has just appeared in London. 
George Eliot wrote between 1859 and 1880 a series of letters to a friend 
in Algiers. These unpublished reminiscences have been handed to M. 
James Darmiester and are being printed in the Paris Dedats. 


Augustus M. Swift, of Concord, N. H., author of that bright little book, 
“Cupid, M. D.” died in Rome on the 27th ult. The London Sfec- 
tator praises Mr. Howell's “A Woman's Reason”’ as its author’s best 
book. Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the concluding 
volumes of Mr. Froude’s biography of Carlyle. In his preface Mr. 
Froude says a word or two to his critics————Ouida’s new novel, 
“Princess Napraxine,” is almost ready for publication. According 
to the latest returns the number of volumes in the British Museum is 
over 1,300,000. There are 160 miles of shelves, and one ton of literature 
is daily received. 




















Volume I. of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s forthcoming ‘History of the 
Four Georges” is now in the press. Mr. Andrew Lang, literary 
editor of the London Daily News, will hereafter act as editorial repre- 
sentative of Harper's Monthly in England. Colonel John Hay’s bi- 
ography of Lincoln is rapidly nearing completion. Mr. Arthur 
Reade, author of ‘‘Study and Stimulants,’’ a book which some months 
ago attracted great attention, has nearly ready a small book of similar 
scope on tea drinking. 


Mrs. William S. Jackson (‘‘ H. H.’’) has recently completed the first 
long story she has ever written over her own name. The scene is laid 
in Southern California and the heroine gives her name to the book— 
“ Ramona.” The cosmopolitan character of our American maga- 














zines has never been better illustrated than in the announcements of the 
May /arfer’s. American topics, authors, and artists are thoroughly 
represented, but there are also papers on English, French, and Ger- 
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man subjects, written by Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans, and 
illustrated by English and French artists. William Black, William 
Sharp, Alfred Parsons, A. F. Jacassy, and Dr, Moritz Busch are among 
the contributors. Coming volumes for the Eminent Women Series 
are ‘‘ Victoria Colonna” by Mrs. Arthur Kennard, and ‘‘ The Countess 
of Albany’’ (wife of Prince Charles Edward and afterwards of Alfieri) 
by Vernon Lee. Sir Theodore Martin will contribute a memoir of 
Prince Albert to the new “ Dictionary of National Biography.’’ Lord 
Bacon is to be treated by Mr. S. R. Gardiner, Anne Boleyn by Mr. J. 
Gairdner, Major Andre by Mr. R. Garnett, and Addison by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. 








Robert Giffen’s inaugural address before the London Statistical So- 
ciety, which Mr. Gladstone characterized as “ probably, in form and in 
substance, the best reply to [Henry] George,” appears in full in the 
May PopularScience Monthly ‘‘ The Sins of Legislators ’’ is the striking 
title of a paper which Herbert Spencer contributes to the same number. 
Max O’Rell, the author of ‘‘ John Bull et Son Ile,”’ is engaged upon 
another work on England, written in the same style as his last. 





Messrs. Cassell & Co. have im preparation for early publication a 
work entitled ‘“‘ Workingmen Co-Operators,—What they have done and 
what they are doing,” by Mr. A.H. D. Acland. It gives an account of 
the artisans’ co-operative movement in Great Britain. The English 
version of M. de Maupas’s ‘Story of the Coup d’Etat”’ is just through 
the press. M. de Maupas was for some time Minister and Chief of the 
Police of Paris, and hence this record, it is stated, may be looked on as 
an authoritative contribution to the records of the late empire. 
Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have in press ‘‘ The Times of 
Linnzus,”’ by Professor Z. Topelius (Vol. V. of ‘‘ The Surgeon's Stories’’), 
and a ‘Life of Liszt,’’ from the German of Dr. Louis Nohl, by G. P. 
Upton. 


Rev. Dr. Batterson, of Philadelphia, will soon publish a new and re- 
vised edition of the ‘‘ Sketch-Book of the American Episcopate.”’ 
Mr. Lucy’s book, ‘‘ A Diary of Two Parliaments,” will be published in 
an American edition by Cassell & Co. Messrs. Ginn; Heath & Co. 
have in press ‘‘A First Book in Geology,” by Professor N. S. Shaler, of 
Harvard University. Mrs. John Sherwood’s book of etiquette, en- 
titled ‘‘ Manners and Social Customs in America,”’ is coming from the 
Harpers’ press.— Lady Brassey has begun an account of “ A Tour 
Through Egypt After the War.” 




















PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
LEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz, Pp. 216. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


Philadelphia. 
A GRAVEYARD FLowER. From the German of Wilhelmine von Hillern, by Clara 
Bell. Pp. 160. William S. Gottsberger, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & 


Co., Philadelphia.) 


Le MARIAGE DE GERARD. Par André Theuriet. Premiére Edition Américaine 


(No. 3, Romans Choisis.) Pp. 235. $0.60. William R. Jenkins, New 
York. eae rex 
ART. 
MR. WHISTLER'S ETCHINGS AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY. 


NE clearly enough realizes in the case of Mr. Whistler what he per- 
ceives more or less dimly in the case of almost any man who has 
achieved anything like his reputation,—how complex a thing this same 
reputation is; on what a diversity of impressions our judgments are based 
and how hard it is to judge an artist by his art, unhindered and un- 
helped by any knowledge of his personal peculiarities or any interest in 
his personab affairs. 

Everybody knows all about Mr. Whistler as the artist who sued Mr. 
Ruskin for libel and who has made himself rather painfully conspicuous 
by his advocacy of theories concerning art which the world is pleased to 
call eccentric, as well as by many peculiarities and affectations of manner 
not always in very good taste and evidently due for the most part tomere 
love of notoriety. Not very many know him as a painter of conspicuous 
ability and as an etcher who, on the whole, represents most fairly the 
tendencies of the present age, and the standards of excellence for which 
it chiefly cares. 

It is Mr. Whistler’s own fault that this is so of course. No artist of so 
much ability has ever trifled with his reputation more recklessly or has 
ever exacted more forbearance from his admirers. Moreover his art has 
deteriorated pretty steadily during the past two years, and much of his 
more recent work is only tolerated because of the enviable and well 
earned reputation which he enjoyed before. If in this last series his in- 
tensely artistic perception and the power to convey impressions to the 
mind of the observer almost without visible means of expression are 
seen at very culmination so also are his impatience, his want of mastery 
over the technique of his craft, and his immodest parade in the very 
rags of his trade which have made him so dangerous a leader and his 
name a by-word. Still dangerous and a leader he undoubtedly is. 
No man stands more truly for the contempt of systems for which the age 
is chiefly distinguished ; for the freedom of the individual judgment and 
the right of the individual temper to assert itself than he does. No one 


has protested more vigorously against the dictum of the schools and 








against artificial standards of taste and criticism, and no one on the 
whole has justified his protest by better work. 

No etcher of our time has done anything finer than his earlier Thames 
series, or the set of little prints on yellow paper which followed these. 
One sees something of the same power in these later things from Venice, 
but it is a power that has suffered perceptible diminution through foolish 
misuse. 

Mr. Whistler is scarcely less well known as a decorator than as an 
etcher, and additional interest attaches to the present display from the 
setting which is given by a room in yellow and white. It is well done 
and the effect is very pretty. The etchings are not such as are suitable 
for framing any way—it is at least an open question whether etchings 
ever ought to be seen outside of the portfolio—and without some such 
exclusion of darks from the room as this yellow draping gives the effect 
would have been painfully weak. It must be owned that a good deal of 
unnecessary fuss has been made over the artist's resort to a very inno- 
— and tasteful makeshift to help out the effect of his rather meagre 
display. 

The catalogue which divides with the yellow hangings the honors of 
the exhibition is not in quite so good taste, but it is entertaining in its 
way too. Some of the hits he gives his critics in it are very palpable as 
for instance his quotation from Hamerton about the effect of any large 
arrangement of light and shade in his etchings. This is appended to one 
of the most impressive works in the collection and one in which the light 
and shade effect is treated with remarkable simplicity and breadth. So 
too of several failures on the part of his critics to perceive the picturesque- 
ness of his subjects. 

On the other hand the strictures of his judges are often justified by 
the connection in which he has used them. 

A very respectable number of the works shown are so positively un 
interesting that one feels like demanding an excuse for any such display 
of them as is made here. There is an air of impudence too about the 
whole thing which sensibly detracts from one’s enjoyment of what is 
really good in it and the result must be that as far as an addition to the 
artist’s reputation is concerned, the exhibition had better not have been 
held. L. W.M. 


NOTES. 


ESSRS. BUREAU BROTHERS have finished the figure for the Rey- 
nolds memorial equestrian statue, and are at work upon the horse, the 
last castings being now well forward. The sculptor has represented General 
Reynolds in the conventional attitude of command, the right arm thrown 
stiffly out, the head at “‘ right dress,” and the features moulded to an ex- 
pression of martial ardor as spirited and intense as the illustration on the 
cover of a dime novel. The proportions of the work are colossal and to 
that extent it is an exaggeration of the form made familiar to the youth 
of the passing generation by the little wooden soldier, aforetime imported 
by the box-full from Switzerland. The round body, sharply tapering 
waist and clean cut shoulder, conveniently modeled with a saw, are well 
imitated, and the resemblance is enhanced by the screwing on of the 
head, which while firmly stuck in place has the appearance of being 
accidentally twisted a little too far around, the divine hero being required 
to wear his chin over his epaulet. The expression and likeness of the 
face have also been made subordinate to the air militant, and, save a 
slight indication of strabismus, the features are void of any other char- 
acter or significance than that of imperious authority. Mr. Bureau chari- 
tably suggests that the work should not be severely criticised until it has 
been put together and seen in place at the proper distance, but from 
present inspection it is only too evident it will need a long distance to 
lend any enchantment to the view. 


The statue of Governor Buckingham, the war governor of Connecticut, 
has been recently completed by the same founders, and is now about to 
be forwarded to its destination in the new capitol of that state. The 
figure is of heroic size and is represented as seated in the executive 
chair, in a meditative attitude, with a proclamation or other public docu- 
ment held easily in therighthand. It isa faithful piece of portraiture and 
a work of art of the highest character, the sculptor, Mr.Olive L.Warner, hav- 
ing conveyed by the simplest and most direct methods, an idea of manly 
power at once impressive and inspiring. It is a noble monument to the 
memory of a noble man. 


Fair Harvard has an ideal portrait statue of its founder John Har- 
vard, rendered in marble from a study of his character, by Daniel C. 
French. No portrait of John Harvard was ever made, so far as known, 
but his biography, temperament, environment and work in the world 
have been heedfully considered, and from these data the artist has 
evolved a conception of the young divine with which the subscribers 
to the work are more than satisfied. 


Mr. French’s marble group designed for the new Post Office, in this 
city, has not attracted the attention its merits deserve, for the sufficient 
reason that it cannot be seen from any point of view likely to be reached 
by ordinary observers. The three figures of which the group is com- 
posed represent Order, Power and Prosperity. Order, personified by a 
woman, stands erect, bearing with grace and dignity the commandatory 
tablet of the law. Power is typified by a figure of masculine strength 
seated at the right; and Prosperity by a female figure at the left, also 
seated and bearing a cornucopia. The idea embodied is that of the 
splendid material progress of American civilization. It is greatly to be 
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regretted that the work cannot, under existing conditions, meet with fuller 
appreciation, as it possesses many admirable qualities and is worthy of 
the fame achieved by Mr. French in such works as the “‘ Minute Man,”’ 
and the portrait bust of Emerson. 


The Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art (Philadelphia) has instituted 
a course of free lectures on the treatment of human, animal and vegeta- 
ble forms in decorative art. Mr. N. T. Leganger has been holding 
an exhibition in his Boston studio, of thirty landscapes. There has 
been an extraordinary demand for tickets of admission to the Walters 
Gallery, Baltimore, and public interest in it is greatly on the increase. 
———Gerome’s recently completed work, ‘‘ Deux Majestés,”"—a lion gaz- 
ing full at the setting sun—which was shown at the recent exhibition in 
the Place Vendome, Paris, is now owned in New York. The Bos- 
ton Society of Architects has contributed $500 towards defraying the cost 
of publishing the results of the Assos Expedition, and engages to pay a 
further $500, if necessary, to the Archzxological Institute of America. 
Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘‘Toiler of the Sea,”” now on exhibition 
in Boston, shows the nearly life-size figure of a young French fisher- 
woman, whose face is seen in profile against a sky of cold gray. 


A bust in bronze of the late Professor F. M. Balfour of Cambridge 
has just been completed by Herr Hildebrand, of Florence, on the com- 
mission of Mr. A. J. Balfour, M. P. The celebrated volume contain- 
ing twelve illuminations by Giulio Clovio is now exhibited in the Gren- 
ville Library in the British Museum. Two new small pictures of the 
Veronese School have been hung in the National Gallery, London; they 
represent scenes in the legend of Trajan and the widow. M. Andre 
has been elected to the membership in the section of architecture in the 
Académie des Beaux Arts in place of M. Lesner, deceased. The 
Arundel Society has at length brought out a complete edition of the large 
illustrated work on Italian sepulchral monuments, which has hitherto 
been sold only in parts and without the introductory portion. The 
new museum for Classical Art and Archeology at Cambridge, Eng., is 
now open, but the want of an adequate library is seriously felt and an 
appeal for assistance has been issued to the members of the University. 
Efforts are being made to supply Oxford with a similar collection. 


A new painting by Mr. D. Ridgway Knight, called ‘The Departure 
of the Conscripts "’ is on view at the art rooms of Reichard & Co., New 
York. The exhibition of the New York Pastel Club proved flatter- 
ingly successful in attendance and a number of the drawings found 
purchasers. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith and Mr. Arthur Quartley 
will have a joint auction sale of their pictures in New York, April 25th, 
just previously to their departure for Europe. Mr. D. O. Mills has 
been given a vote of thanks by the California Legislature for his gift to 
the State of a piece of statuary representing ‘‘ Columbus Before Queen 
Isabella.” Mr. Launt Thompson’s marble bust of Professor Henry 
I. Bigelow, of the Harvard Medical School, intended for presentation to 
that institution, has been placed for the present in the Boston Museum of 
the Fine Arts. There has been arranged at the American Art Gal- 
lery, New York, a collection of sixty paintings by George Inness. 
To aid in the attempt to establish an Art Department at Princeton Col- 
lege, Dr. W. C. Prime offers the college his collection of pottery and 
porcelain as soon as a fire-proof building is erected, and to deliver a 
course of lectures on the history of art. 


At Valenciennes will be celebrated this year the bi-centenary of Wat- 
teau ; a monument will be set up which will take the form of a bronze 
statue placed at the summit of a fountain. A monument to the Ger- 
man poet Wilhelm Miiller is to be erected at Dessau, where he was born 
in 1794 and died in 1827. The work is to be a colossal bust on a pedes- 
tal, with figures and reliefs illustrating the poet’s verses. Miiller was the 
author, among other things, of many songs which were set to music by 
Schubert. The committee for erecting a monument to Schopenhauer 
has been formed in his native city, Frankfort. England, the United 
States, and most countries of Europe are represented on the committee. 
W. P. Frith, R. A., is represented in this year’s exhibition at the Royal 
Academy by an interesting picture showing the interior of the banquetting 
room at Whitehall on the night after the execution of Charles I. A 
question much discussed of late has been the “ restoration ’’ of art works 
at the Louvre. By unfortunate treatment much of the beauty of the cele- 
brated painting ‘‘The Dropsical Woman,” by Gerard Dow, has been 
destroyed, and ‘‘ The Holy Family’ by da Vinci needs retouching and 
may be injured in the process. 

The struggle for artistic supremacy between Berlin and Munich be- 
comes more decided every day. The Prussian Landtag recently ap- 
propriated two million marks for purchases for the museums, while the 
national gallery of Berlin paid for acquisitions from the Ist of July to the rst 
of November last nearly fifty thousand marks. An exhibition of works 
by the ‘‘ Impressionist,”’ Raffaeli, opened in Paris on the 15th ult. 
An exhibition of ancient ecclesiastical embroideries is to be shortly opened 
at South Kensington. The sculptors Crank and Croissy are collab- 
orating on the monument that is to be erected to the memory of General 
Chanzy at LeMans. The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ Mr. Herkomer’s 
great picture of the ‘‘Castle Garden,” the most considerable artistic re- 
sult of his recent sojourn in America, showing as it does a motley collec- 
tion of emigrants from every nation in Europe, might well be called by 
some such title as ‘“‘ The Building of the United States.’ A special, al- 




































































most a pathetic, interest attaches to it from the circumstance that 
thirty-two years ago the Herkomer family, including the artist, then a 





child of two years old, themselves went through the ordeal of emigra- 
tion from their Bavarian home at Landsberg to New York, settling finally 
at Cleveland, Ohio.” 


The proposed exhibition of works rejected by the hanging committee 
of the New York Academy will not be held. Burr H. Nichols, who was 
the projector, gave up the idea after making a tour of inspection among 
the 7 works. Nevertheless, much injustice was done. The 
New England Institute talks of issuing this year an art year book, in 
connection with a second illustrated catalogue, which it is intended shall 
surpass that of last year. There are some sixty-five works by the 
late George Fuller owned in Boston and the vicinity. These with the 
studies and pictures in his studios at Boston and at Deerfield, make 
a total of nearly one hundred and fifty pictures which are available 
for the exhibition of his works to be held in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, opening about May Ist. Mr. J. C. Van Dyke has retired from 
the editorship of Zhe Studio. The New York Society of Decorative 
Art intends to hold another loan exhibition next season. This will be 
the third the society will have held. The society intends to endeavor to 
surpass the late Bartholdi display. ‘ 


The celebrated collection of Signor Castellani is about to be dispersed. 
The city of Rome has offered two million francs for it, which has been refused 
by the family, who value it at four millions. An international exhibi- 
tion of metal work is to be held next year at Nuremberg, from June to 
September. It will contain specimens of the art of the silversmith and 
the worker in brass and copper, together with the machinery and appli- 
ances used in the making of jewelry and art metal-work. The 
Society of French Artists has protested to the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts against the organization of a second National Sa/on in 1886 
which is Pema to open at the Palace of the Champs Elysées on the Ist 
of May, the place and date of the regular annual display. They were 
promised that the building would be turned over to them every year. 


Millet's portrait of the late William M. Hunt, a very celebrated work, 
is now on exhibition at Knoedler’s Gallery, New York. Mrs. 
Leonowens is giving lectures on oriental art at Hawthorne Hall, Boston. 
Elihu Vedder is at work in Rome on illustrations for a fine edition 
of the Bubagat Omar Khayyam, to be published in Boston next year. 
The Sa/on pictures number 7,000 this year as against 10,000 last 
year. The rumor is afloat that the French artists are treating the Amer- 
icans very strictly at the Sa/on, yet it is believed they will be just. 
There are said to be forty-two American art students among the five 
hundred now at Munich. The dictionary of artists who have ex- 
hibited in London, compiled by Algernon Graves, will be ready in May. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—Advices from Berber make no mention of the fall of Khartoum. 
The Bishareen Arabs are plundering in the vicinity of Berber. A letter of 
El Mahdi commands the tribes to push forward the siege of Khartoum, to block- 
ade all the roads, and embarrass the Turks and infidels in all other ways possible, 
as a religious duty. Earl Granville is preparing a circular to the Powers de- 
claring that England is desirous of renewing a definite understanding in regard to 
Egypt, and of establishing future relations on an international basis. The concord 
between France and Russia, says Lord Granville, will not permit England to act 
in contradiction to the protocol of disinterestedness signed at the conference at 
Constantinople. The following despatch has been received in Paris (15th 
inst.) from General Millot: “ Hung Hoa is ours. The first Rrigade turned the 
enemy’s position, while the Second cannonaded from the front. Our artillery 
terrified the enemy. The fall of the water prevented most of the flotilla from giv- 
ing assistance.” ———It is reported that the French fleet has occupied Amoy, in 
order to secure the payment of the indemnity from China. The capture of Hung- 
Hoa terminates the campaign in Tonquin. The financial question remains to be 
settled with China. The French demand will be very heavy.———Advices from 
Shanghai indicate that the Chinese Government is greatly exercised at the suc- 
cesses of the French in Tonquin. The Governor of Yundan has been summoned 
to Pekin to receive punishment. A general levy of men for the Chinese 
army has becn ordered. Affairs at Pekin are in an extremely critical 
condition, and administrative changes of great importance are imminent. 
The Marquis Tseng has been summoned to Pekin to confer with the Su- 
preme Council. He is not recalled in disgrace. It is expected that he will 
return to England. The Paris Ziderté publishes the conditions of peace 
between France and China, which M. Patenotre, the French Minister, is charged 
to offer at Pekin. It is stipulated that China shall accept a limited French pro- 
tectorate over Tonquin. No demand for an indemnity is meationed. Earl 
Granville has received petitions from the Chambers of Commerce of Hong Kong 
and Shanghai, against the threatened seizure of Chusan for indemnity. The 
Conservatives in the House of Commons have decided to oppose the extension of 
the franchise in Ireland.————Colonel Majendie, in his report on the dynamite _ 
attempts in England, says that the pe ae used was lignite dynamite, a substance 
made in America, the manufacture of which is not licensed in England. Further 
proof of its American make, he asserts, is found in the fact that slabs of the mate- 
rial have been discovered, the paper wrappings of which were marked “ Atlas 
Powder Company.” The Porte having decided to put the new tariff into exe- 
cution on June 6th; England, France, Germany, Russia, Belgium and the United 
States have informed the Porte that they will not consent to the abolition of their 
commercial rights under the capitulation, Official advices have been re- 
ceived from Cuba by the Spanish War Department to the following effect: The 

ero band remained only one day near Cardenas, and all is now quiet at that 
place. After landing near Hicucos the insurgents were followed to the east in the 
direction of Morena. Thence they went toward Macagua to the south, in order to 
reach Puerto Principe. Aguero did not dare to attempt a direct landing there, 
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because he knew the southeast coast of Cuba was watched with special vigilance. 
His band was greatly increased during the march, and is now not far from 1400 
strong. The insurgents were received by acclamation in the villages, where the 
patrocinados (freed slaves) had joined the column, after having set fire to the 
plantations. A band of forty-two insurgents, under Duran, who intended joining 
Aguero, were attacked by troops and thirty-eight men were killed. 


Domestic.—The celebration of the festival of Easter by the Catholic and 
Episcopal Churches generally was more elaborate this year than ever before. 
Eight prisoners escaped from the jaii at Arkansas, on the night of the 12th 
inst., after having assaulted the jailor and secured arms from his house. A posse 
of fifty citizens started in pursuit, and a contest took place. A burglar named 
Breckman was killed, and three other prisoners were wounded and secured. 
The rest escaped. A telegram from New Haven says that « Connecticut is 
flooded with pauper immigrants, forced out of Castle Garden by the agents of 
steamship lines. A rich vein of salt water was struck on the 12th inst. on a 
farm at Liverpool, near Syracuse, New York. The new well, which was 
drilled like an oil well, is said to be fourteen hundred and ten feet deep. 
Experiments were made on the 12th inst. at Fort Hamilton, New York, with 
a four-inch air gun, designed to project dynamite cartridges. At an elevation of 
twenty degrees cartridges were thrown 2,100 yards, striking within four feet of the 
object aimed at. A six-inch gun is to be tried, which, it is said, will project a cart- 
ridge three miles. The cartridges will hold from twenty-five to one hundred 
pounds of dynamite—enough to sink in an instant any ship struck. A meeting 
of representatives of various Boards of Trade of the country was held in Washing. 
ton on the 14th inst., at which resolutions were adopted asking a discontinuance, 
for two years at least, of the coinage of the standard dollar. The exodus from 
Canada to the United States continues, the emigration tending chiefly to New 
England. The steamer Reliance, of the Brazil Steamship Line, has been 
totally lost off Bahia, with her cargo. Her passengers, crew and mails were 
saved. Among the passengers was Minister Osborne. Another unsuccessful 
attempt was made on the 13th inst. to assassinate the President of Guatemala. 
Our Minister to the Netherlands reports to the State Department that of 
five hundred and sixty-nine Mormons who embarked at Rotterdam from 1879 to 
1882, inclusive, for the United States, three hundred and ninety-four were from 
Switzerland, eighty-seven from Germany, fifty-six from the Netherland provinces 
and thirty-two from other countries. The Dolphin, the first of the four néw 
steel cruisers ordered by the Navy Department was launched from the Roach 
ship yard, Chester, Pa., on the 12th inst. 


DEATHS.—Charles Reade, the distinguished English novelist, died in London 
on the 11th inst., aged 71. Henry J. Byron, one of the most prolific and suc- 
cessful of modern English playwrights, died in London on the 13th inst., aged 49. 
George A. Leeter, president of the Providence and Worcester Railroad, 
died on the 12th inst., aged 67. John Crowe, auditor of the Northern Cen 
tral Railway and secretary of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, died in Balti- 
more on the 12 inst. John Y. Muybridge, a leading lawyer of New Hamp- 
shire, died on the 14th inst. in Concord, aged 52. Right Rev. Dr. Robert 
Bickersteth, Bishop of Ripon, died in London on the 15th inst., aged 68. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, formerly a conservative leader in the House of Lords, 
and a well known patron of art and literature, died in London on the 15th inst., 
aged 78. 
























































DRIFT. 


—The star of the Russian empire is taking its way East in a manner very un- 
pleasant to Englishmen. According to a paper lately read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society the Russians are displaying remarkable activity on the Caspian 
and Black Seas, and have so managed matters that a corps d'’armée might well be 
on the road to India before the movement attracted n.uch attention, England 
having no consular agent in either place. Baku is a rising Caspian port, which is 
attaining noturiety for its remarkable petroleum wells. This has led to the col- 
lection of a large fleet to convey the kerosene to various ports, and, to the aston- 
ishment of ihe Russian Government they have thus an unlimited number of 
steamers which could in twenty-four hours transport the corfs d@ armée to Michael- 
ovsk, on the eastern shore of the Caspian. From this port there is already a rail- 
road to Kizildavat, a distance of one hundred and forty-seven miles; and from 
the latter place to Askabad, one hundred and thirty-five miles, there is a road, 
and a railway is proposed. Thence to Saraskh is one hundred and eighty-five 
miles, and from the last-named place to Herat is two hundred and two miles, and 
a Russian surveyor has already surveyed the entire distance and proved that a 
line can be easily made. 


—The Sear, one of the vessels of the Greely relief expedition, will sail from 
New York on the 24th inst., and be followed by the 74e¢is, avout a week later. 
They stop at St. Johns for coal and hope to reach Disco Island by the middle of 
May. The vessels will contain supplies enough for three years, put up in the 
most secure manner, and will also take along all the appliances for insuring safety in 
the arctic regions that modern science can furnish. Among these are cartridges 
of gun-cotton to be used for blasting a harbor in the floe ice, in case a vessel is in 
danger of being nipped between two floes. Commander Schley will have charge 
of the expedition, and Captain Emery will command the Scar. 

—General R. E. Lee’s daughters, says a correspondent of the St. Louis Sfec- 
tator, were Mary, Annie, Mildred and Agnes. Annie died during the war and is 
buried at White Sulphur Springs, in North Carolina, and Agnes died after the war 
and sleeps beside her father and mother at Lexington, Va. Mary and Mildred are 
living and make their home with their brother Custis, who succeeded his father as 
President of the Washington University at Lexington. Mary has traveled all over 
the world since the war, and both are most intelligent ladies. Neither of the 
daughters ever married. 

—The quincentenary of the death of Wycliffe is to be ce'ebrated in London on 
May 21st. Among the prominent features of the day will be a sermon preached 
at the church wherein Wycliffe’s doctrines were condemned; a popular demon- 
stration at Exeter Hall; a meeting at the Mansion House for the discussion of 
schemes for perpetuating Wycliffe’s memory. 





_ >A recent census of the city of St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia, including 
its immediate suburbs, shows a population of 928,016, only about a quarter of 
whom were born in the city. 


—The cultivation of forests has long been systematically pursued in France, 
Spain and Switzerland. The governments of these countries have expended im- 
mense sums of money in the Alps, Pyrenees and Ardennes, where only the hardiest 
and cheapest trees can be grown. The planting of the low-lying lands near the 
Garonne has added 440,000,000 sterling to the wealth of France, and a tract of 
country once unhealthy and almost barren has in thirty years become populous, 
prosperous and active. The English Government is seriously considering the cul- 
tivation of forests in Ireland. Mr. Howitz, of Copenhagen, one of the highest 
authorities on this subject, has visited Ireland and studied its adaptability to forest 
cultivation, and pronounces it one of the most favorable countries in the world for 
the growth of timber. 


—The temperance cause is being very actively prosecuted in Georgia at the 
present time. In many portions of the State Good Templar lodges are springing 
up as if by magic. One lecturer has organized ten lodges within twelve days, the 
membership ranging from thirty-six to one hundred members to the lodge. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, April 17. 
‘HE shipments of gold continue, besides those noted below; the steamers 
leaving New York yesterday took out $2,340,166, and on Saturday about 
$1,975,000, will probably go. The money market, however, continues very easy, 
and rates are scarcely hardened. The crops reports are still very favorable, and 
the condition of the growing grain is much better than at this time last year. The 
visible supply of wheat is over five and a half million bushels greater than at this 
date a year ago. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


April 16. April y. April 16. April 9. 
Penna.R. R., 60% 60% Buff.,N. Y.andP., 7% 7% 
Phila. and Reading, 25% 26 13-16 North Penn. R. R., 67 bid 66%bid 
Lehigh Nav., . 47% 48% United Cos. N. J., 192% 192% 
Lehigh Valley, . 70 70% Phila. and Erie, 17 bid 17 bid 
North Pac., com., . 22% 22% New Jersey Cent.,. 85% 87% 
North Pac., pref., . 48% 47% Ins. Co. of N. A.,. 323(bid 32% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities m the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U. S. 414s, 1891, reg., 113% 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 129 
U. S. 4%, 1891, coup., 113% 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 123% 123% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 133 
U. S. 48, 1907, coup., 123% 123% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 136 
U. S. 3s, reg., 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 138 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


April 16. Aprilg. April 16. April 
Central Pacific, 57% 56% New York Central, 113% 114% 
Canada Southern, . 50 50% Oregon and Trans., 18% 20 
Den. and Rio Grande, 17 18 % Oregon Navigation, 75% 83 
Delaware and Hud., 106 107 4 Pacific Mail, . 49% 2% 
Del., Lack. and W., 118% 121} St. Paul, 864 85% 
Erie, . ° : 21% 211 Texas Pacific, 17 % 19% 
Lake Shore, . , 97% 98 Union Pacific, 69% 71% 
Louis. and Nashville, 47% 46% Wabash, ‘ : I! 14% 
Michigan Central, . 87 89 Wabash, preferred, 18% 23% 
Missouri Pacific, 81% 885% Western Union, 67% 68% 
Northwestern, com., I15% 115% West Shore, bds., 54% 


There was a reduction of $587,450 last week in the surplus reserve held by 
the New York banks, as shown by their statement of averages, on Saturday. Their 
specie, however, increased nearly two millions of dollars, and stood, according to 
the statement, at $63,864,200. The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the 
same date, showed an increase in the item of reserve of $932,825, in national bank 
notes of $213,291, in due from banks of $301,729, in due to banks of $56,075, and 
in deposits of $311,528. There was a decrease in the item of loans of $1,019,993. 
and in circulation of $223,901. The Philadelphia banks had $5,160,000 loaned 
in New York. 

The merchandise imports, at New York, last week, were light, amounting to 
$7,867,135, as against 914 millions for the same week last year, and 12 millions, 
in 1882. The export of specie from that port was stated at $5,286,628, and the 
specie import $280,955. 

Our exports of dairy products for the eleven months which ended March 31st, 
amounted in value to $12,093,972, against $15,204,043 during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Our exports of beef and pork products for the five 
months which ended March 31st, were valued at $48,048,900, against $38,421,000 
during the corresponding period of last year. 

The values of exports of domestic breadstuffs from the United States for the 
month of March last were $10,458,466, as against $17,841,882 for the correspond 
ing month in 1883; for the three months ended March 31st, 1884, the values were 
$32,827,514, as against $49,450,469 for the same period in 1883. The returns for 
the nine months ended March 31st, 1884, were $120,798,940, as against $167,- 
273,025 for the nine months ended March 31st, 1883. 

The Ledger (Philadelphia), of this date, says: “The money market continues 
easy, and there is no change in rates. In this city call loans are quoted at three 
and four and a half per cent., and first-class commercial paper at four and six per 
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cent. In New York the rates for commercial 
quoted, as follows: Sixty to ninety days’ endo 


ahalf and two per cent. all day.” 


The Coal Trade Review (New York), of the 16th inst., says that there is a 
slight improvement noticed in the condition of the Anthracite coal trade due to 
the fact that on Thurday last an agreement was come to, between the several 
managers, that there should be no work at the mines during this week. “ With 
anything like a feeling of confidence in the intention of the companies to so 
manage the tonnage, that the supply shall not exceed the demand, there will be 
considerable trade done, as it is a well known fact that stocks everywhere are 
The bituminous trade remains much demoralized. 

Saturday’s Railroad Gasette reports the completion of 51 miles of new rail- 


light.” 


per remain nominally as last 
bills receivable, four and four 
and a half per cent.; four months’ acceptances, four and a half and five and a 
half per cent., and good single names having four to six months to run, five and a 
half and seven per cent. Yesterday in New York call money loaned at one and : 


tons were grain. 
tons of grain. 


road, making 437 miles thus far in 1884, against 852 miles at the corresponding 
time in 1883, 1,545 miles in 1882, 768 miles in 1881, and 964 miles in 1880. 
The shipments of grain, flour and provisions over the trunk lines from Chicago 
last week were even larger than in the previous week, amounting to 97,653 tons, 
or 65,169 more than in the corresponding week of 1883. Of the total 76,407 
The Pennsylvania’s two Chicago lines carried a total of 26,258 





Affections are developed. 





EXPOSURE TO DRAFTS WHEN HEATED, AND SUDDEN CHANGES IN THE TEM- 
perature of the atmosphere are prolific sources of severe Colds, from which many 
cases of Inflammation of the Lungs, Pleurisy, Asthma, and other Pulmonary 


Should you unfortunately contract a Cold, resort at 


once to Dr, Jayne’s Expectorant,a remedy that will not only promptly cure 
Coughs and Colds, but will relieve and strengthen the Pulmonary and Bronchial 
Organs, and remove all dangerous symptoms. 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL,. .... . . $406,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all cther 

CUI, 5 <8 co ,0 852,970 25 
Sulplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 





TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN P. WETHERILL, 
ILLIAM W. PAUL, 

PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 1794- 





Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, . a - $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211 ,964.65. 
DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 


Charles Platt, 
Charles H. Rogers, 


George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, John Lowber Welsh, 
T. Chariton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A. Griscom, ohn A. Brown, 
William Brockie, ward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A, PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Compavuy of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptien, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY. 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The es By RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF V4ULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Compete acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

William H. Merrick, 
ohn B, Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

Thomas McKean, 

C. A. Griscom. 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFEs IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewel , etc., etc, 

Rene spaid FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular, 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Drrecrors. 
Thomas Cochran, Charles S Hinchman, 
Edward C, Knight, Clayton French, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, W. Rotch Wister, 
Charles S. Pancoast, Alfred Fitler, 
lant tater” Wary ~ pa 
ohn J. Stadiger, ; m. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, o 8. oe he ae See, 
ASSETS, . . . $14,683,444.83. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law to 
act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected 
and duly remitted, 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
j. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila, 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm, Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila, 

—. H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 
ichard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 

William Hacker, Phila. . M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia 


THE GIRARD 


Lite Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 





President, Joun B, GARRETT, 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wi.ttam P. Huston. 








FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAILROADS. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 

Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
j. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD 8S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 

President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. : 

Benjamin B. Comaeys. on. Wrii1aM A. Porter. 
Aucustus Heaton, Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Danret Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsend 


ames M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CuMMINs. 
WituiaM S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Resp. 


. Lrvincston Errincsr. 
. P. McCutracu. 
James L. Cracuorn. 





Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


An-Improvement -in- the- kight- Direction 


Is in the running gear of carriages and wagons, brought about by a few simple improvements in the axle and 
box, and hub-band with oil-cup attachments, covered by United States patents, and known as the 


Kemble - Common : Sense - Axle - and - Box, 
and: Improved: Hub- Band -and-Oil-Cup. 


_ _ A fact long overlooked is that the wheel and axle of a road vehicle is machinery, and should be so 
adjusted. Now, the K. C. S. when properly hung together with the connecting gear guarantees a perfect- 
working machine on the road as well as in a machine shop or factory. 

The oiling device is so simple that a lady or gentleman can apply the oil without soiling their hands, 
and when these improvements are generally adopted, and the directions followed, such a thing as a carriage 
or wagon being stuck fast by a hot journal will be unknown. 

The inventor has received from the city of Philadelphia, on recommendation of the Franklin Institute, 
the Scott Legacy Medal and Premium for his improvements. Of those now in use we have favorable results. 

; Their merits will be quickly seen by anyone who will investigate them. To produce a perfect-working 
machine the parts must be made of proper materials, We pay an extra price to have steel prepared expressly 
for these axles, which is guaranteed to be the best that can be produced for the purpose. We use “Ajax” 
anti-friction metal for the boxes, which together warrant a sure, aati-dust, self-lubricating axle. 

For full particulars and examination, address or call on either of the undersigned : 











B. H. KEMBLE, Room 13, 831 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
DAILEY CARRIAGE WORKS, 138 North Coal Street, Pottsville, Pa. 





- N. 8.—These goods will be made to order at short notice; also, orders taken to build any style of vehicle with these 
improvements at reasonable prices. 
Oratorical ! Dramatic ! Pathetic ! Humorous ! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 11. 


Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues! Tableaux ! 


Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AN M [AN 7 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LI1 ERATURE he staan 


Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back numbers alwa 
y sign. B: $ ysonhand. Send for catalogue. Sold b 
all book-sellers and news-dealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 =~ ayy 


: NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 
_ The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Fxcellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
. MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
; work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
2 Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


y W. EARLE, Manager. 











——— THE ——— 
Between the North 
and East, South 


Shenandoah Valley Route se," so 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsu ed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SE VICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections ot 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 

rior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 
York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, ashington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 


THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, ‘Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway ‘Ticket Offices, North and East, 
or atthe Eastern Offices of this line:-104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS.; 303 Broadway, NEW YORK; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA; 167 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM‘ RE; Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, HARRISBURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





SHORTEST 


TO NEW YORK AND QUICKEST. 


Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
NOVEMBER 18th, 1883. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN 
Tue On ty Line RUNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7 10 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 6.45 P. M., 
12.00 midmight. 

Direct connection by “‘ Annex’’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3-45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.0co A. M., 
1.15, 3.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5-30 P. M., 
t12.00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 2. » 11.15 A.M. 
1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., 12.00, midnight. 

SUNDA Y—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., ¢12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. u, 4-33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and p sen cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT, THIR AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
31.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

onnect ior Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 

J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 


STREETS. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


| ste P. WOOD & CO., 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


ART—DECORATIONS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





Is It Possible? 


That one of those genteel suits, all-wool, 
black, a fine illuminated line running 
through it, trimming and make excellent, 
termed the Clover Club Suit and shown in 
the windew, can be sold for such a per- 
plexingly low price? The fabric was never 
made with any such thought. A surprise 
awaits your handling of them. 

’Tis equally possible for us to furnish just 
now a Coachman’s Coat, in green or blue 
livery cloth, every way right, at a price as 
much under customary figures. Both are 
inimpeachably good and unprecedentedly 
low. 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE. 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair, 


< vee WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF 
; POSITION. 





Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity and com- 
fort. Everything to an ex- 
act science. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Goods 
“ mt fe toany address, C. O. D. 
Send stamp for illustrated cir- 
EY < = cular; quote THE AMERICAN. 
READING POSITION. Address, 
THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG. CO, 


661 Broapway, N. Y. 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 








BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THE 


New Indestructible and Imperish- 
able Decoration for 


Walls and Ceilings, 
Furniture and Art Objects. 


THE DESIGNS. 

Lincrusta-Walton is the refinement of all previous systems 
of decoration. The designs are of a high order of artistic 
merit, making the material the most perfect and beautiful of all 
ceverings for walls and ceilings. 

THE MATERIAL 
Is water-proof. Durable as the Walls. Has many sanitary 
advantages. As easy to hang as wall paper. 
COST. 

The price is quite moderate, and its durability renders its 

use economical. 








NEW BUILDINGS 
Can be Permanently decorated at once, as Lincrusta-Walton 
is unaffected by moisture, and/excludes damp. 
Now in general use in Public Buildings and Private Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, Offices, and the homes of the people. 
old by all decorators, Furniture, Wall Paper and Art 
Dealers throughout the United States. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE W ALL-PAPERS, 
Cor. 29th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 








Also, the ondy Manufacturers of Lincrusta-Walton in the 
United States under the patents. 


FURNITURE * POLISH 


*AS* USED - BY: 


‘F- LOUIS: ALLEN -: 


HOUSEHOLD - ART - ROOMS 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 


For Restoring to Original Beauty Soiled, 
Scratched and Lustreless 
Furniture. 














* DIRECTIONS - 


Apply a small quantity by means of a cotton rag 
over every part of the article to be cleaned; then 
rub dry with a second rag, when the scratches and 
discolorations will disappear, the grain and conse- 
quent beauty of the wood brought out prominently, 
and the most beautiful polish produced that hard 
woods ever assume. 


: MADE: BY: 
GEORGE B. EVANS, APOTHECARY, 


- 1104 + Chestnut - Street - 
- PHILADELPHIA - 





Price, 50 Cents. 


FINE ARIS== 


—aND— 














OTTO 


Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
} or attendance. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 

Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
pe Office, 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
ency, 





cee ee et eee 47 Dey Street, New York. 








== MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 CuestnuT STREET, 


ABOVE BROAD. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs, 





,dge & C - 
coal ‘0th 


R,* 
“s 


THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 


;; 
Sy, 





Pa) 
2) 
ANY 
at 


2ng o! 
Market, Eight? * 


PHILADELPHIA. 


. MERCHANTS AND 
D a IMPORTERS. 
un 


& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lowest Frice. 








General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 


1128 


The Best Value. 





Everything in Dry 

J OHN Goabe, WEARING Ap- 

’ PAREL and HovusE- 

W ANAMAKER S KEEPING APPOINT- 
MENTS sent by mail, 

SToRE. ‘express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum- 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


aaWe have the largest retail stock in the United States. 











21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





ART—DECORA TIONS. 









CURTAINS, 


&c., &c., &c. 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MAD} TO 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














